




By ©avid landau ^ 

, Bag*. Diplomatic Correspondent ' 
: ~ Tfae:'ffMfflwnatten ~ of^lfresidfcnt 
Sadat- has. jrfferf :the . Reagan ad : 
minfe£ratioti into ab urgcnf rcadop- 
accords. 

The; "IRS, til- plainly friending to. 
rtvfralizd' li& fryolyetneot in the 
Camp David process .through the 
« autonomy taftes 5-r nod ihb, in turn, 
coilW mean-new pressures op Israel 
This ts the assessment of highly 
placed- analysts ih JenisafcmV Th ey 
cite sevetaf ' pHWic' statements by 
Secretaryof Stater Alexander Haig, . 
and other, indications that the 
alm<^ frcfcadalstcal Americanap-. 

jftoach.of r ihe' spfstT 10 months 
towards Camp David is about to 
'come,;to-ft>ud^V end. 5 -■ •’•■.■ 
Thcse^: analysts have also con- 
chided that S&daiYmurder is clear- 
ly helping 1 the administration, push 
the- Saudi AWACS deal through the 
Confess, The; hope ." cultured in 
some gpvern meat quarters :& week 

••;SAFrt_a-.SAbAf- 

-■TTfr fdWdle East nowapd in the 
;ne^ 

Yttrfc Timies VVefikm Review. in- 


- ago that the deal would be blocked 
is now quickly vanishing. 

“Therein a tallying around the 
president*” one analyst here 
observed. “It is an instinctive reac- 
tion.” Possibly . that reaction is 
strengthened by the feeling that 
America could become involved 
directly in an action against Libya 
. its a ramification of Sadat's murder. 

JO n Camp D avid and the 
autonomy talks, the Israeli analysts 
say .Sadat's slaying has dramatically 
sharpened Washington's awareness 
that Camp David and Egypt's pro- 
western stance are integrally linked. 
: -Until-, now, say these analysis, 
there was a sense in Washington 
that Camp David and.autonomy 
were a “hangover’ 1 from the Carter 
years. The Reagan administration's 
re-endorsement of. them seemed 
Tacking in enthusiasm — • and lack- 
ing in practical significance. 

- “Now, suddenly, they have dis- 
covered the huge value of Camp 
David to American Mideast policy, 
Sadat's death has put the alter- 
natives into stark focus.... 

: “But ok* ' they (the Americans) 
take hold of Camp David again, the 
pressures oalsntd will inevitably 
mount.” These trill be pressures stent- 
(Cnutf— ud on Page 2, Cot 2) • 


U.S., Egypt to hold 
joint army exercises 


Handshake, pleasantries 
ehd Begui-Schmidt feud 


Egypt denies violence 


y i : 

Mo&ster Menacbem B egin 
and -West. O^iiutn . Chancellor 
ihpdk hands and. 
exchanged pleasantries in. a brief 
.nteejjsg’ fr- Caa^ tluu signallcd the 
er^pf'lL bkterpeisonal.. dash, 
Begm’s spokesman • Ufh Perat said - 


the Jtwtfl funeral- ; 
for^Prcsident^Sadar. ; ' -* v J " ■ 

; i Eiefcw* ddlbl , fbed 

Schmttfr :**:“$ graiRij* 

leader' wit^Ttfie HStei regime. ? 
Schntidt - - wav reported - to have 
replied "th^t Begin was a threat jo 
world peace.'; .' •. ’ 

i vWSnessed „the - en- 

counter ra Caiio^ said aeithrir man 
menrioaed ..past % charges. - “They 
shodk hands, telkwlfor a minute or 
tyroind exchanged polite words,*' ^ 
'•h^said.^7 '~f ; jJ. H . 

jPoi^;said-' he , believed t b c 
haadsba^ was i' gesmre on both 
•sides and a' signal that **tbe matter is' 

• dtafedL'V' •' tT- l : < . - - • • 

Begin- and. Schmidt were with a 


few dozen, other foreign dignitaries 
for more than an hour waiting for 
the funeral procession to begin, 
Porstsaid. They coukl have avoided 
on^ another, but he said the ap- 
proach appeared to be mutual and 
.spontaneous.' 

• -Among .the^. premier’s other 
meetings m Cairo was cme with the 
Japanese foreign minister at which 
“the^premier gave him apiece of his 
frind,” r " m the words of cabinet 

secretary A*ye Naor. .. 

-Begin dwelt on FLO chief Yasser 
Arafat’s imminent visit to Tokyo — 
just after his public applause for 
Sacfat’sassasains. 

-Begin, also told yesterday’s 
cabinet meeting of his brief en- 
- counter . with Britain’s ’ Prince 
Charles^ which apparently gave the 
premier particular gratification. 
Begin told the heft to the British 
throne that .when be. -had seen 
Princess Diana's photograph he 
copld readily understand' why 
Charles- had fallen for her — “and 
now that 1 have met you I unders- 
•tand Diana’s choice too.” 


envoy not wanted now 

- Jerusalem Post Correspoodent be additional conseqnences 
VIENNA, r- The first indicatibn of resulting from. Yasser Arafat's joyful 

a possible 7 new^ -Austrian ; policy reaction to -President Sadat's death, 

towards the PtO was, suggested ; but did not disclose his future 
when 1 Chancellor Bruno Krcisky course of action, 
stated yesterday that for the time ■ • 

being he did ootwisb to hayea new * Since last month s attack by two 
PLO representaiwe in Vienna. The Arabs on the Vienna synagogue^ 
previous envoy,' GhasL'Husseib. - there has been growing disen chant- 
bee arpe - persona non grata after it niepY in this country over Kreisky’s 
was learned thatbe-was involved in pro-PLO policy. Following the at- 
an attempt by- -Arabs m smug^e : tack Kreisky was quick to accept 
weapons into Austria. * . Arafat's statement disclaiming PLO 

•-Kreisky. also stated that there will responsibility. 


By DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Post Mid east Affairs Reporter 
and agencies 

Egyptian officials last night 
strongly denied reports of further 
violence on the part of Moslem fun- 
damentalists — * including an attack 
on the home of the Egyptian in- 
terior minister, in which several 
security guards were reportedly kil- 
led.. 

Interior Minister Nabawi Ismail 
described the report that his home 
had been attacked by gunmen, 
believed to be Moslem extremists, 
hours after president Sadat's funeral 
on Saturday, as..* 4 completely a lie 

“Don’t believe any of it,” ht told ‘ 
reporters hastily summoned to his 
ministry shortly after news of the at- 
tack was reported by the Associated 
Press reporter in Cairo, Tom 
Baldwin. 

He told the reporters that he had 
just visited the southern town of 
Asyut, scene of fierce clashes 
between Moslem fundamentalists 
and the security forces last week, 
and that all was back to normal. 

“Everything is normal- and 
natural,” he stressed. “ Don’t 
believe any rumours about Asyut or 
about anything else.” 

AP stood by its report despite 
Ismail's denial, noting that 'it had 
the story from Egyptian police 
sources “which have invariably 
been accurate in the past." 

' It went on to note that the 
.sources had said there were also 
armed attacks on at least two police 
stations in Cairo in the 1 2 hours fol- 
lowing Sadat’s funeral, as well as a 
shootout between police and 
defiant Moslem fundamentalists 
barricaded in a mosque in the im- 
: poverished Shubra quarter of the 
capital. 

Libya's official news agency 
JANA reported that “patriotic 
guerrillas” had blown up two major 


railway lines and raided a police 
barracks north of Cairo. The agency 
cited no sources and did not say 
when the alleged attacks occurred. 

Libya has been attempting to fo- 
ment dissension in Egypt ever since 
Sadat signed the peace treaty with 
Israel, and has given asylum to one 
of the late president's most vocal 
Egyptian opponents — former chief 
of staff Sa'ad Eddin Shazli. 

Shazli, who was initially believed 
in some quarters to have been 
behind Sadat's assassination, 
claimed yesterday that it bad been 
on his instructions that the Moslem 
fundamentalists had taken up arms 
agariist police in Asyut last Thurs- 
day; ■ -• 

“The violence in Asyut marks the 
beginning of the battle with the new 
fascist, dictatorial regime," he said 
in an interview with Beirut’s Mon- 
day Morning weekly. “There will be 
more.” 

He also said that Vice-President 
Hosni Mubarak could become the 
next target of an assassination at- 
tempt if he continues to pursue the 
p olici es of his predecessor. 
"Meanwhile, security officials in 
Egypt yesterday were given 
(Ctatbmed on Page 2, CoL 6) 

‘Sadat died before 
reaching hospital’ 

Post Mideast Affairs Reporter 

President. Sadat was already dead 
when he arrived at Cairo's Ma'adi 
hospital shortly after he was gunned 
down last Tuesday, one of the doc- 
tors at the hospital was quoted as 
saying in the latest issue of the in- 
fluential Egyptian- weekly October. 

This is at variance with the of- 
ficial report, signed by M doctors 
who attended the president, which 
said that surgeons battled to save 
Sadat’s life.' - 


Sadat: 1 have lived longer than necessary 5 


By DAVTO BERNSTEIN ‘ 

. Post Mideasf Affairs Reporter 

‘“Do yoit knOw tiiat sometimes T 
feel that I have tived longer T than_ 
necessary and: that I must rest," 
President’ Anwar Sadat told his 
close, friend and onfidartt An is 
Mansotrt whfie.yiatmg.Sinai earlier 

this’ year. ' v'-.:"*' ■ 

Mansour, editor of the Egyptian 
weekly October^ rkve akd ; in Cairo 
yesterday that Sad a! had made this 
.prophetic remark in a conversation 
at the foot of M ouritSinai at the end 
ofJastJuly, whentbe latepreadent 
retreated into Sinai for severaJ days - 
of^prayer and meditation, y . . 
•.‘*0n other occasions,” . Sadat is 
quoted as saying, “I feel that bo 

THjE JERUSALEM POST 

will* not appear tomorrow, the 
first; day: of Succot A-24-pafle 
•magazine section -accompanies ., 
tbday'h paper: Our next issue 
will 'appear on . Wednesday. 


. . raster how long I live I w3I not be 
able to realize for Egypt all that I 

- . want. But believe me, should I die 
. how, at- this very moment and in this 

• very place, I will die a contented 
man because God has given me 
more than 1 deserve and more than 
Lever dreamed of.” 

Asked whether he still had any 
. unrealized. dreams, Sadat is said to 
have replied: “For myself, none. 

• But for Egypt, I still have many" 

/ ^ ..In. another conversation with 

Mansour, Sadat is quoted as having 
said that it was his “hope to retire in 
favour of Hosni Mubarak, in favour 
; pf those who are younger and have 
. more yitality,” 

Mubarak ; “knows - my thoughts 
very well- and is capable of 
reflecting my viewpoint," he con- 
: ti'nuedf noting that hi*. vice--. 
! president had been ‘.‘groomed in 
■ -politics and government” 

- Sadar again referred to the pos- 
sibility of an early retirement in an 

.'interview with the West German 
magazine Der Spiegel on October i 
—just five days before he was assas- 
sinated^ . 


Asked If he was thinking of retire- 
ment Sadat told the magazine — in 
what is believed to be his last inter- 
view — “I am longing for it." 

;But, he added, he had to take into 
account the situation in Egypt and 
the needs -of the people. He said 
radical Moslems could get nowhere 
as long is he was leader. But they 
might have some success if he were: 
Hot there. . 

In an earlier interview with Man- 
sour, published jn October at the 
egd of last month, Sadat spoke at . 
length on his thoughts about peace 
with Israel ' 

T :“Asfor the peace,” he told Man- 
sour, “it does not worry me. for 
everything is proceeding exactly as 
we would wish: The normalization 
and relations of good 
neighbouriiness between ourselves ' 
and Israel are now accepted facts 
and nothing can disrupt them." 

. Sadat -went on to relate how 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
had told him at their last summit 
meeting in Alexandria two months 
ago that “if there are any dif- 
ferences of opinion -between us 


these are very minor ones — for our 
goal is a great one, that of a com- 
prehensive peace.” 

As for the autonomy talks, Sadat 
said that these would continue 
between Israel and Egypt “until 
such time as the Palestinians take 
up their role in determining their 
own future.” There were difficulties 
^ over various definitions in the latks, 
‘he admitted — the “Palestinian 
people” or the “Palestinian in- 
habitants ” or perhaps simply "the 
r Palestinians, ” for example — "and 
the negotiators have had to break 
their heads arriving at the ap- 
propriate formula." But what mat- 
ters is the result, he noted, and 
“things are improving.” 

Sadat stressed the fact that by 
'next April, Egypt will have regained 
all the land it had lost in the 1967 
war — ' amounting to 90 per cent of 
the land lost by all the Arab states 
involyed in that war. 

“Then will every Egyptian be able 
to say proudly: ‘This is what Egypt 
has managed to accomplish without 
the Arabs but what have the 
Arabs achieved without Egypt?"' 


SPECIAL PRICES - END OF SEASON 
Round Trip, Specialty Priced Charter Flights to London 


'October 13-29 

Details and booking at your travel agent! 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

.WASHINGTON. - In a bid 
to demonstrate American sup- 
port for Egypt and to strengthen 
U.S. standing there, the ar- 
'mies of both countries will hold 
joint exercises on Egyptian soil 
next month. Units from the 
Omani armed forces will take 
part in the maneuvers. 

Details on the exercises were 
made final in meetings in Cairo over 
the weekend between Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig. Defence 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger, 
Pres idem -designate Hosni Mubarak 
and Defence Minister Abdel Halil 
Abu Ghazalla. 

Another topic discussed between 
American and Egyptian officials was 
the defence and military strength of 
So dan, following Libyan threats to its 
security. A team of L.S. experts has 
been sent to Sudan to examine its 
specific military requirements. 


Syria and Libya 
weigh U.S. moves 

Post Mideast Affairs Reporter 
and agencies 

Syria and Libya, among the most 
implacable foes of the late President 
Sadat’s peace initiative in the Mid- 
dle East, yesterday discussed at 
high-level what they viewed as U.S. 
attempts to force Egypt’s President- 
designate Hosni Mubarak to con- . 
tinue Sadat's policies. 

The talks, between Syrian Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad - and Libyan ! 
foreign minister Abdel Salam 
Tureiki, took place io the Syrian i 
port of Latakia. 

According to officials close to the : 
talks, the two countries also expres- 
sed concern about the “maneuvers 
of the Sixth Fleet” off the shores of I 
Egypt and Ubya. 

Arab diplomatic sources in 
Damascus are quoted as saying, 
however, that both Syria and Libya 
consider the death of Sadat as “a 
first step towards bringing Egypt 
back into Arab ranks.” 


National Security Adviser Richard 
Alien said yesterday on the CBS 
programme Face the Nation the U-S. 
Is considering speeding a S200-mfilion 
arms delivery to Sudan. 

“We have commitments towards 
Sudan. We believe Libya is en- 
dangering the security and stability 
of the region. The civilized world 
should be alarmed by the Libyan 
phenomenon. Ubya has more arms 
than it can use and hostile inten- 
tions towards roost of the countries 
in the region,” said Allen. (See story 
below) 

According to the plan in Cairo, 
extensive U.S. armed forces 
maneuvers may begin in Egypt as 
early as November. These 
maneuvers will include for the first 
time. B-S2 heavy bombers which 
will fly from their bases in North 
Dakota straight to the Egyptian 
desert, drop live bombs and, after 
refuelling, fly b&ck co.the U.S. This 
will be the first exercise of this type 


for heavy bombers in the region. 

Speaking from Cairo on NBC's 
Meet the Press, Haig said yesterday 
that the VS. intends to step up its 
arms deliveries to Egypt. 

“We Americans are going to have 
to continue a leadership role in this 
area. We are going, to hate to con- 
tribute to the security of threatened 
nations by the provision of 
economic and military support,” he 
said. 

Haig confirmed that U.S. military 
teams were visiting Egypt and 
Sudan to discuss stepping up 
deliveries of arms to the two 
countries. 

But American sources say there 
are some difficulties with Egypt's 
request to speed up arms deliveries. 
The two most expensive items 
ordered by Egypt are the F-16 
planes and M-60 tanks. The U.S. 
has just completed a delivery of 120 
out of the 360 F-16s ordered by 
(CootimKd on Page 2, Col. 6) 


Haig warns Libya over 
M.E. ‘mischief-making’ 


CAIRO. — U.S. Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig met yesterday with 
Egyptian President-designate Hosni 
Mubarak, and in an obvious 
reference to Libya warned against 
"mischief-making” in the region. 

Mubarak raid he again stressed 
Egypt's readiness to continue the 
Middle East peace process started 
by assassinated President Anwar 
Sadat and would seek to forge even 
stronger links with the U.S. 

Mubarak accepted an invitation 
from President Ronald Reagan to 
visit the U.S. in January. 

Haig said following his talks with 
Mubarak that he “emphasized the 
concern of Washington that events 
in this region be permitted to 
proceed without external interven- 
tion or mischief-making by exter- 
nally sponsored activity, and that 
the nations of this region be permit- 
ted their full sovereignty and self- 
determination as decided by the 
leaders of the region.” 


The reference to external in- 
tervention obviously meant above 
all Libya, which Egypt alleges is 
preparing a force to invade Sudan. 
But it could also be applied to the 
Soviet Union and its allies, which 
Egypt says have 35,000 troops in 
Ethiopia, Yemen and Libya. 

Appearing here on NBC-TV’s 
Meet the Press , Haig said that he 
oelieves Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
will establish better relations in the 
weeks ahead, a move that would be 
welcomed by the U.S. 

“I see a very strong possibility 
because of. the convergence of 
strategic outlook and mutuality of 
interests between the two regimes,” 
said Haig who headed the US. 
delegation to Sadat’s funeral. 

Saudi Arabia severed diplomatic 
relations with Egypt after Sadat’s 
peace with Israel, making it 
awkward for the U.S . gove rnment 
(CW&mi odl’Rgc 2, CoL 4) 


Hello Telebank... Any news? 
Always!" 


Item To serve you better Telebank's operating hours have been 
No 1 ex P anc * ec * anc * the service is now available 

From 8.00 a.m. Till 1 0.00 p.m. 

on Friday and holiday eve: from 8.00 a.m. till 1 .00 p.m. 

Item As of now, you can phone in 

No.2 STOCK EXCHANGE ORDERS 
TILL 12.30 P.M. 

Orders for buying or selling shares received by 1 2.00 p.m. 

(for Trading Session A*) or by 12.30 p.m. (for Trading Session B**) 
will be executed the same day. 

• For Ihe trading of Shores of ’mortgage banks, industrial financing institutions, insurance, commercial services 
and utilities and shares traded in foreign currency. 

** For the trading of shares of commercial banks and bankholcSng, land development building, citrus, investment 
and holding companies, fuel and explorations. 


Telebank — a telephone Details and registration at Use Telebank and find out 
banking service provided ail Discount Bank branches, why you should join the 
free — no commission and at Tel. (03J-637300 ‘Tamar” and "Gefen" 


charged— to Discount 
Bank Customers. 


provident funds now. 


By phone, wherever you are, at convenient hours. 



organizers.- 

TRAVEL THE WORLD (ISRAEL) LTD. 

104 Ben Yehuda St., Tel Aviv,. 

-Tel.: 03-228002. .03-240297 
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A WORLD OF 
FURNITURE 
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hazorea shomrat 

furniture house 


117 Rehov Allenby, Haifa 
Phono 514412 




The weather 
at major 
Swissair 
destinations 
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THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Partly cloudy and mild. 
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AIR-QUALITY 

■ Yesterday’s readings: Haifa — 
fair to good; Hadera and Emek 
Hefer — very good; Netanya, 
Ashdod, Jerusalem and Beersheba 
— good. 

Forecast for today: the saraer - 


Helene Barth 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Helene Barth, founder of special 
education in Israel, died yesterday 
at the age of 90 and was buried in 
Jerusalem, the Education Ministry 
has announced. 

Born in Germany, she came to 
Palestine in 1924 and in the years 
before independence laid the foun- 
dations for education for retarded 
children. She served as director of 
special education in the Education 
Ministry until 1959. 
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State memorial services 
honour Yom Kippur fallen 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Stale memorial services were 
held throughout the country yester- 
day to honour the fallen of the 1973 
Yom Kippur War. 

Prime Minister Mcnachem Begin 
told hundreds of bereaved families 
who gathered at the military 
cemetery on Ml. Her/I in Jerusalem 
that "we lost 3.000 of our finest 
sons" in the war, and said that 
"their memory will live on in our 
hearts from generation to 
generation." 

The ceremony began with the 
lighting or a memorial candle by 
Sara Doron. who lost a son in the 
war. After the ceremony. Begin cir- 
culated in the crowd personally 
consoling the mourners, some of 
whom cried when the prime 
minister shook their hands. 


Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir, 
speaking at the service held at the 
Hof Hacarmel military cemetery in 
Haifa, said that the enemy learned 


during the 1973 war that even a sur 
prise attack with huge concentra- 
tions of weapons could not bring 
Israel to its knees. 

The foreign minister added that 
Israel, while ardently working for 
peace, remains prepared to deal 
with anv threat from its neighbours. 

In Tel Aviv, Defence Minister 
Ariel Sharon said that “we have 
resolved to make every efTort to 
keep the peace as long as we can." 
He was speaking at the memorial 
ceremony held at Kiryat Shauf 
military cemetery here. 

“When 1 hear regrets on leaving 
Sinai, on leaving these wonderful 
vistas, these beautiful beaches, 1, 
who have fought in all our wars 
repeat again: Remember the price 
we've paid. 

"After ail, we have fought not to 
get beautiful beaches, but to protect 
the people of Israel, in the hope that 
one day we'll reach peace and stop 
wars. Indeed, we achieved that, 
with Egypt so far," Sharon said. 


First Galilee rains cause two deaths 


HAIFA /Itirn). — It rained in 
Galilee for the first time this season 
yesterday, catching farmers, 
motorists, and tourists by surprise. 

Farmers speeded up their cotton 
harvest, working late into the night 
to avoid being caught by 
rains again. 

Light showers in Galilee and 
the central region are forecast for 
this morning. 

Two people were killed yesterday 
in a road accident on the Yokneam- 


Megiddo road, caused by the sud- 
den rains, according to police. 

Mordehai Turgeman, 21, and 
Ya'acov Malka, 18. were killed 
when their car collided head-on 
with a lorry on the slippery road, 
police said. .- 

In another accident yesterday, a 
woman passenger, Jamila Gabai, 57, 
was killed and her husband and 
three children seriously injured 
when the car they were in collided 
with a pickup truck on the 
Beersheba- Arad road. 


US. EFFORTS 


(Continued from page one) 

raing from Washington’s own posi- 
tions and interpretations of Camp 
Darid — which significantly differ 
from Israel's on many key points. 
And there will be pressures, too, on 
the grounds that Israel most "help" 
the new government in Cairo by show- 
ing extra flexibility. 

The analysts discounted media 
speculation that the US. would 
seek “gestures” from Israel, for the 
benefit of Mubarak, in the form of 
early withdrawals from eastern 
Sinai. The ceding of a sand dune a 
month or two before the deadline 
would hardly have any impact, 
while early withdrawal from Ophira, 
Yamit or the Etzion air base is 
logistically unfeasible. 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
yesterday in the cabinet meeting 
dismissed this 'speculation ' about 
such “gestures." and Cabinet 
Secretary Arye Naor referred to a 
favourite remark of Premier 
Mcnachem Begin: “Policy is not a 
matter of gesticulation.” 


Basketball results 

Following are the results of last 
night's games in the fourth round of 
the National Basketball League: 
Maccabi Tel Aviv 94-Maccabi 
Haifa 86; Maccabi Ramat Gan 78- 
Betar Tel Aviv 92; Hapoel Upper 
Galilee 92-Elitzur Tel Aviv 69; 
Hapoel Tel Aviv 101-Hapoel Ho} on 
79; Hapoel Ramat Gan 94-Hapoel 
Gan Shmuel 70. 


Carter, Ford say top 
Arabs favour peace 


Washington iap). -j- Former 
presidents Jimmy Carter and 
Gerald Ford said in an un- 
precedented joint interview en 
route home from the funeral of 
Anwar Sadat that many Arab 
leaders have told them privately 
that they support the Camp David 
peace process but can't admit that 
to their own countrymen. 

“When I would meet with Arab 
leaders ... the Saudis in particular, 
they were hoping that the peace 
process would succeed," Carter 
said. “But it’s almost impossible for 
an Arab to step forward because of 
a threat of assassination or violence 
within their own fragile 
government." 


Purcell, Hjertquist 
in ITC tennis final 


Post Sports Reporter 
RAMAT HASHARON. — 
American Mel Purcell and* 
Sweden's Per Hjertquist today will 
fight out the singles finals of the 
Israel Tennis Centre’s S50.000 
Volvo Grand Prix tournament here, 
with play starting at 2 p.m. 

In last night's semi-finals, 
watched by more than 3.500 spec- 
tators. No. 1 seed Purcell defeated 
his compatriot Steve Krulevitz 
(seeded sixth) 6-1, 1-6, 6-3, while 
fifth-seeded Hjertquist came 
through 5-7, 6-3, 6-3 against No. 8 
seed Klaus Eberhard of West Gcr*‘ 
many. 


Results soon on police misconduct probe 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Police Inspector-General Rav- 
Nitzav Arye Ivtzan has finished 
reviewing the investigation of al- 
leged sexual misconduct by 
Northern District police and will 
submit his findings to the attorney- 
general within a few days, Ivizan 
toM the Knesset Interior Commit- 
tee yesterday. 

Ivtzan explained to the commit- 
tee Ms reasons for suspending Galilee 
Sub-district Commander David 
Franca, during investigation of his 
alleged sexual misconduct with a 
number of policewomen. A number 
of other district officers are also 
currently being investigated 
because of similar allegations. A 
police statement on the situation is 
expected after Attorney-General 
Yitzhak Zamir receives Ivtzan's 
findings. 


Ivtzan also told the committee of 
his conclusions and the opinion of 
Zamir concerning the investigation 
of allegations that Tel Aviv Police 
Chief Nitzav Avraham Turgeman 
took small bribes while serving as 
Haifa police chief. Ivtzan stressed 
that Zamir had found no grounds to 
bring Turgeman to court, and 
reiterated his full support for him. 

After a three-hour meeting, the 
committee, chaired by Shoshana 
ArbelhAlmozlino, expressed its ap- 
preciation for Ivtzan’s fast appoint- 
ment of an investigative team to 
look into the developments in the 
Northern Police District. The com- 
mittee commended police efforts to 
maintain its moral standards. 

Relief was felt in the offices of the 
Tel Aviv police district yesterday, 
following reports that State At- 
torney Gavriel Bach has found no 
grounds to bring Turgeman to 


court. 

A previous inquiry into allega- 
tions that Turgeman took bribes 
and behaved inappropriately for a 
police officer also led Zamir to con- 
clude that there were no grounds to 
file criminal charges against 
Turgeman. Ivtzan said earlier this 
week that he had received Zamir’s 
conclusions of rhe earlier inquiry 
before he recommended Turgeman 
for the post of Tel Aviv police com- 
mander, and that he (Ivtzan) .took 
full responsibility for Turgeman’s 
recent appointment and promotion. 



David Kiritche ill . 


Post Diplomatic Concede# ■/ . . p jjy s(dan (__ ~^,- T ... 
The director-general of ;tHe : • 

Foreign Ministry, David Kmche,; ^ // 

has jaundice — and Prime Minister; Begin 4 tciitacve. dmSiR&JSvYcst^r- ( 

* day Kimche jvas jat hanie awajling . 

tests to determine- 7 


Menachem Begin ■ was' the first to : 
diagnose it. 

Kiihche had been feeling poorly 
for several days last week, -but tried 
to shrug it off and keep working. On 
the plane to Cairo on Friday morn- 
ing he tried to make a suggestion to 
the prime minister os a policy mat- 
ter — and found Begin looking at 
him instead of listening to. him- 

“I think you’ve got jaundice,”.. 
Begin said. “Better see Prof. <Mer- 
vyn) Gotsman.” The. premier’s 


debilitating disease hfr-bas.^co"n- . 

: traded. 

' From hwricWiedbedeafedrejrewrf ; 
reports — - this time 'la the French ' 

' magazine L 'Express- tiwfe Hc.b.lo 
•be appointed head of the JVtoaaad 
(XsraeTs intelligence service)' 
summer. “1 am .very happy' the ;v 

, ForelgnMWstrj;” he said.*fltls in*--.- 
’portent work and I fin'd It very.s*tfafy--ii 
ing. I /absolutely d^ ^ rap^T ’ t 


EGYPT DENIES REPORTS 


(Ceetisoed from page one) 

U.S. Secretary of State Alexander Haig with Vice-President Hosai I photographs of two men still being 
Mubarak at their news conference in Cairo yesterday. <DW telephoto) | sought in connection with last Tues- 


HAIG WARNING 


(Continued (roa page ooe) 

to work closely with both pro- 
western Airab regimes. 

“We would welcome” a closer 
relationship between the two, Haig 
said. *'1 do not expect this will be 
too difficult in the. weeks ahead." 

A senior American - official 
reported Haig won “unequivocal” 
commitment from both E&ypt and 
Israel to the continuation of the 
Middle East peace process. This-ap- 
plied to the current talks on Palesti- 
nian autonomy, complete Israeli 
withdrawal from the Sinai and all 
other aspects of the process, the of- 
ficial added. 

Haig got the commitment in 
meetings here following Sadat's 
funeral with Mubarak and Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin. Haig 
left yesterday on the flight back to 
Washington. 

In Washington, Richard Allen, 
Reagan’s national security adviser 
said that the U.S. will not let Saudi 
Arabia become another Iran and is 
prepared to assist the Saudis or any 
moderate Arab government that is 
attacked. 


Allen, in a CBS television inter- 
view, also said the U.S. Is concerned 
about Libya, which he described as 
“an armed camp,” and is studying 
the possibility of accelerating U.S: 
military aid to Sudan — frequently 
threatened by Libyan leader Muam- 
mar Gaddafi. 

But Allen said Saudi Arabia “is a 
stable regime” that the Reagan ad- 
ministration believes “will remain 
stable.” 

“We believe the Libyan presence 
is generally a presence that radiates 
instability ih the region,” Allen said. 
“This is dangerous. 1 think we 
should watch Libya very carefully." 

B ut Allen said he 'does not believe' 
“we'll see hostility’' from Libya, in' 
•the immediate future. 

Reagan’s aide Edwin Meese 
yesterday also stud there is a “threat 
to the peace 'and stability of the 
Middle East" because of Libya and 
its leader, Gaddafi. • 

In an ABC television interview, 
Meese flatly denied that the U.S v is 
engaged in any sort of an assassina- 
tion plot against Gaddafi, as Gad- 
dafi has said. (AP, UM) 


Haig: U.S. hopes no new settlements 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
NEW YORK. — Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig said yesterday the 
U.S. hopes Israel will not establish 
new settlements in the West Bank 
during the present “delicate" situa» 
tion. 

Interviewed from Cairo on NBC 
Television's Meet the Press. Haig 
said he expressed the U.S. position 
to Prime Minister Menachem Begin 


and Begin to relax sdme of their 
more “inflexible attitudes” before 
the autonomy talks resume October 
21. However, he said both men are 
firmly committed .to the Camp 
David peace process. 


U.S. National Security Adviser 
Richard Alien also said yesterday 
that Israel could further the peace 
process by refraining from setting 


lu >iimc n.nMn.HUHHav ncw settlements, 

us Cairo over. -the- weekend, but 


received no undertaking from Begin 
regarding Israel’s settlement policy. 

Haig said that there is no doubt 
that the Camp David process would 
continue and that the U.S. would 
continue to be a full partner in the 
autonomy talks. He said the U.S. 
would upgrade its representation to 
the Lalks “whenever it becomes 
necessary.” 

Haig said he urged Egyptian 
President-designate Hosni Mubarak 


v*,- * 


Interviewed on CBS Television's 
Face the Nation. Allen said Haig’s 
reported declaration in Cairo that 
Egypt is the most important partner 
for the U.S. in the Middle East, 
does not represent a change in 
American policy, which still con- 
siders Israel a “central" partner. 

Allen said Haig probably meant 
that Egypt is the most important 
Arab partner of the U.S. in the Mid- 
dle East. 


Report of saboteurs in Iraqi reactor 


LONDON (AP). — Israel’s attack 
last June on the Iraqi nudear'reac- 
tor in Baghdad could have coin- 
cided with a planned explosion in- 
side the plant activated by Israeli 
undercover agents, 77ie Sunday 
Times reported. 

Quoting unidentified Italian 
technicians employed at the reactor 
when it was strafed by Israeli jets on 
June 8, the paper said the aerial at- 
tack may have been nothing more 
than a cover for a well-organized 
operation by inside saboteurs. 

The technicians' claim, said the 
paper, would help explain the ex- 
tensive damage caused to the reac- 
tor, particularly to the underground 
section of the plant. 

The Sunday Times said that ac- 
cording to its informants, a series of 
accurately positioned explosive 
charges had been set up deep inside 


the reactor by the agents and that 
communication with the Israeli air 
base from which the planes took off ( 
was maintained by a coded radio 
link. 

A few days before the raid, the 
saboteurs were instructed to place 
the explosives near the reactor’s 
control mechanism. Then, on the 
day of the attack, a coded message 
told the group that the planes had 
taken off and that a series of timed 
fuses should be activated. 

When the first bomb dropped on 
the plant, the explosive charges 
went up, ripping open the core of 
the reactor, the paper said. 

The Sunday Times said that the 
coded signal from the Israeli planes 
was < picked up by early warning 
systems in Jordan but that 
authorities in Amman could not 
evaluate the message. 




You are cordially invited to the 

Second annual Dinner of 
YESHIVAT KEREM B’YAVNEH 

at Chagall Hall, The Knesset, Jerusalem 
Thursday, October 22. 1981 

Guest of Honor 

RABBI ISIDORE FRANKFURTER 
President. Mizrachi Organization of France 
Guest Speaker: 

Minister of Education and Culture 
The Honorable Mr. ZEVULUN HAMMER 


For reservations please call: 
055-31192. 055-24359. 02-666026. 02-635B47 


Our beloved 


MIKE (MICHAEL) KATZ 


has been taken from us. 

The funeral took place yesterday. 


Deeply mourned by: 

His wife: Naomi 
Son: Itai 

Parents: Therry and George 
Sisters and brother-in-law:Karina - 
Dana and Yehuda Flakowicz 
Grandmother Yaya*(lren8) Weg 
Parents-in-law: Yaffa and Moshe Hareri and 
their family, 

and family in England, South Africa, . 
France, Australia and U.S.A. 


Yeshivat 

W^ishHaTorah 


- 


cordially invites the public to celebrate with us at our annual 

SXMCHAT BEIT HASHOEVA 

Wednesday, October 14. 2nd night or Hoi Hamped Sucew at 8 p,ra„ si the 
plaza of the Jewish Quarter in the old City, Jerusalem. 

. • . Joy from the wells of salvation." 


To our friend Dana Flakowicz (Katz) 
We share your profound grief 
at the untimely death of your brother 


MICHAEL (Mike) 

and extend our condolences to the family. 






Papco family 

Tel Aviv — ‘ Mitzpe Ramon 


weapons.: used in the attack ihad-if. 
been smuggled; aboard ~a truck that * 
took ^ m the parade, the -sources 1 ; 

V ‘ ;n i 

Military lnvestigatora are also 

... . qdcstioning^ ^tbe^ ^ detained. dfficqrato,^ 

complices of the three arrested alter foggyep-. how personnel . who . were 
.the slaying. A fourth’ attacker was ’ not orr- active -military ! duty ' . sue- v 


day’s assassination. . 

The men were'believed to be ac-;' 


slain- . ^ . 

One well-placed security officer 
told AF' that #4 there must have been 
more than four people on the 
ground. Indications are fb®re. 


ceeded in joining the hiigc parade..^ 
the sources added. ' ' “ >V;: - 


were.- . 

The source said eyewitnesses had 
substantiated television film taken 
during the attack^ which seemed to 
show there were six fo eight persons 


.pificial stateme^B^ saWti^.L 
some of the assassins- joined:, the : . 
parade by. taking the 
original truclc crew.- : 

-For the . first ; t im e . y cs - 
Egyprian authorities allowed 'CaitoT * 
residents to visit the parade review- 




disclosed that eight army officers 
responsible for security and order at 
the mili tary -parade where Sadat was 
shot Tihvc b« CD detained for 


involved. . ing stand Where ^ad^ was^gunned^:; 

Security sources also reportedly down, and theitomb oC E^^s TBL-*^ . 

— known -warrior, just, across - tae* 
street, wliiere he wps buried ]Ph-, . .1 
Saturday; , - . . . > . • .. V - 

The mood of the visitors seemed-, 
more curious' than mournful, : f hrt - . 
agencies reported. .* 


' thsF*® 


questioning. 

Investigations centre oh how the’ 



JOINT EXCERCISES 


(Cootiaaed from page one) . 

Egypt, and American sources., 
believe the Egyptian air force will 
have difficulties in absorbing' any 
more at this stage; - 

According ta a report in the 
newest issue (X die American news 
magaione Newsweek , the U.S. and. 
Egypt plan to form ? joint military 
commission to coordinate a com- 
. bined response to a possible Libyan - 
attack on Sudan. 'or . other Soviet- 
backed moves in North Africa. 

Newsweek says in its report thatit 
has learned that one of the plans un- 
der consideration is a possible . 
Egyptian invasion of Libya. 

The American government, says . 
Newsweek, “has already decided to* 
accelerate deliveries of weapons, 
probably including Redeye ante 
aircraft missiles” to Sudan. 

; The . administration of former, 
p css idem! .. Ji mniy Carter vars- 
couraged such thinking by the 
Egyptians, says the magazine, but 
the new American government in . 
Washington reversed policy and 
began talks with the Egyptians early 
this year after Sadat suggested an 
invasion of Libya to counter Muam- 
mar Gaddafi’s expansionism. 

The project, according to 
Newsweek has gained momentum 
with Sadat’s assassination. 

The U.S. and Egypt will test some 


of -their contingency pfeins indie^: 
joint military, exercise iff November,* 
according \o Newrweekv and- » 
although ' details: of the operation * . 
have not been decided* it says-:. 
American military planners are-edp^ 
side ring ah airlift of Egyptian troops., - - 
to Sudan under ’ the cover of^r 
AWACS htreraft afrd also the ~ 
patch of a small detachment from >' 
the ' Rapi'd/Deploymebt Force to’^ 
johi the maneuvers. . 

In response to a Libyan attack off; 
Sudan, Newsweek says, the U J5. Six- ; ; 
th Fleet could besent back into the^ 
Gulf of Sidra to distract Gaddafi's 
air force and pose problems to; _ 
Sovjet supply ships and oil tankers . . 
carrying ml oiit of Libya. 
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Aridor back from UJS. 


Finance- ': AHHdri 1 ® 
returned last ni^hi^frpm a three-' * 
week visit to the U.S; wnere he dis- . 
cussed Israel’s .aid requests with, 
congressmen and administration df-^. : 
ficiais. He also took part in tfac 
deliberations ;pf the joint con- 
fercncc of the WoTld Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund. 

During an impromptu airport pres? - 
conference, Aridor said that hie ““ . 
had sncc«sfully explained Israel’s : 
special economic problems io;r- 
Washlngtdp. ; ; . 
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With great sorrow we announce' that 


Dr. ANN FONER HYMAN 


has passed away. **■ 

The funeral took place oh Sunday. October IT; in Jerusalem.' - 


Deeply mourned by: 

Hava, Ofra and Guy Hymah . 
David and Edna, 

Yuval and Michael Hyman 
Benjy -and. Shoshana, 

Asaph and Jonathan ''.Hyman! 


'4i Ik agree 
J tartay rig! 
^ the . 
Iktidrui ‘ 
fcncdihe | 



In memory of 

CHARLES SOLOMON WHITE 

nv h w- 




Vt 


forever in the thoughts ofS; 
his wife Hedy .*•>;' 






Daughters: : Judith Maxwait.and;family^Tai 

Ruih H after . and- family, London t " -T 
Son: Michael KVWta and family; London^ 


■ii 


passed 
on October 

" . "modmed by . • ; 

Jan«t and Sld-SWmihSa ^ ^ 

«nd aH the family i : V. - ^ 




, To bur sbn-in-iavy - "yf'l 

I*. •• ■° r - Don. David - " 

we Share your gnat on the loss bf your 

, _ ; ALIZA (LIZZY) 


A fice arid 
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.«m ;AMonwy Cairfei Sacfe * 

: he l'W tu&ulsd Un juyief suhmTucd >c*&r- ; ; 

ha* £ day/fiy Court of’j urtte* 

a de*^ * i h a f'Ww’rd - .was .‘‘tur logic- nr ..; 

* jusri/fcat Ida? for the cnut' j^rsLnccI '■■:■ 

^7 J* Si fnid ; pW?eding& aga^^Xataur £ ■ 
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. ifjj AbuhatwtriX . 7 •■'7;v... .-. ' - 
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he Avnsftft erefi^abte to stasd Lritd. 
jTjrpn The. 

regained ininwnfty tyi th -fa is election 
^ ' to t her Tcfflh"K«$srt * '■: •'••■;. - : ■ ; : 

abolrt Th ? HighCotm)*w«l aamualm 

» «„.r? a trJ J injunction staying the proceedings 
U& J* and ordering the 'state and the TeL 
^ Avia District Coon to. extant why 
?ors g. they: ehVu.ld v ooi "drop the * 
wed cjf* prw^dwgs, . ^.7 ; . v -• ; ■ 

llle ' lnfrs rcsponge to iheordeE. Bacfa ' 

yy <bfc j argued' that' proccdupafiy ;. it was 
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' tomb of EeyS^ 

-t *■ 3?j 
he w ® C 


* - my r np erto appeal a court rtilrng in 
r.a .vriminaV case while H was being 
T tried, -V ■ ••' . •• - ' 

ban substantive plane. Bach said 
: : : that the "purpose or pariiamentary 
r^immuruty wds to protect legislators 
Against' harassment by the ex- 
-. ectrrive.' Once. Che Ninth Knesset 
- Was satisfied that the charges 
' against Abnhatzeira had been pros- 
' sedjit good falth, he argued, there 
.-• wa* no. "legal or.' public 


.to -take up. the question t$ain. 

..■He also gave many examples of 
decisions, of the Knesset as a legal 
< body as opposed to its 
^membership, at. any given time — 
'.-tfcW were valid from one Knesset to 
.another, ■ 

\-Abuhalzeire and his former aide. 
-Moshe. Gabai ■ have been charged 
with embezzling funds from a 
charity Abuhatzcira administered 
• during his term as mayor of Ramie j 
in the 1970s. (Itim) 


Navon visits Beduin for Id al-Adha 
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Jerusalem fust Reporter 
An. .honour guard" ^df Bedu/n 
horsemen. Arab children waving 
Israeli flags and ;doZens of sheikhs 
received ft eridcni Yitzhak Navbn 
in the N^ev BedOBi village of 
Rabat yesterday,^ The president ' 
made tne visir iii honour of ld ai- 
Adha, the Moslem holiday 

which ended yesterday. . 

The president ^ent several hours 
in the wnage. attended an^sseinbiy 


ma mosque and visited the home of 
the -oldest sheikh in ' the. area. 
Suleiman al-Huzayei, who'is 
reputedly over 100 years oM. 

■' Today, Navon will visit the Druse 
holy place of Nebi Shu'eib in the 
Galilee, and greet the Druse com* 
munity. 

DC -Central Command Aluf 
Moshe Levy visited Beduin 
notables in the Galilee over the 
weekend to mark Jd al-Adha. 


High Court judge now earns 1845,000 


By SHLOMO MAOZ . 

Pose Eoonoaric Reporter 

A SO per cent rise in die salaries 
of religious and. civil judges in Oc- 
tober has boosted the gross salary of 
the president of the Supreme Court 
to IS5O.0OQ a month sid.the salaries 
of a Supreme Court justice or chief 
rabbi to 1S45.000 a month. 

' These figures , are based an 75 
years seniority. which adds over 
IS200 a month for eacb year. ; * 

The saiary mcfease was in accor-' 
dance with a decision of the Knesset 
Finance Committee that judges’ 
salaries be raised every' six mon tbs 


at the same rale as the average 
salary has rism>. 

The average salary rose during 
the last six months by 1 1 .7 per cent 
compared to the same period last 
year, and by 4.4 per cent compared 
to the last half of 1980. The salary 
gap between judges and other 
government employees has grown, 
since the latter's average wage has 
risen less than the overall average. 

After this month's. wage rise, a 
district court judge will make 
IS 3 1,000 a month; a senior 
magistrate 1527,000; and a 
magistrate, labour-court judge and 
Moslem judge (k8di) t IS24.500. 


Meridor wants ^jfo call development conference 

PoslJHplomfltlc Correspondent * cabinet on his idea yesterday and 
Government economic co- “P "gainst some doubts over 

ordinator Ya’acov- Meridor is- the tuning, 
proposing to ogshize an economic ' Cabinet Secretary Ary. Naor said 

conference in Ism.l oo th. lines of thc ™ was n “ tlc ^ on r rt -,? 1 | d 
th. post-Sbc Day War gath.ring of «bm« «ouM address itself to the 
Diaspore Jewish (and Mime gentile) issue again shortly^ - 


Meridor, jtet-baefe from a lohg '... mai a purpose of the economic 
visit to thc Af^e, soUndpi ont the "minister’s visit to the U.S. 


Settlement reacted on teachers’ salaries 

hsi becn scheduled for 

ItaSr teachers who received ad- 

not.been .p^ " ... , vances -against their salaries in 

M ' hand?prepkred cheques will return 


' Jerastlrtii Post Reporter _ 
TEL AW, -r Teachers who have 
riot . been paid will receive their 
salaries" this‘week» but the money 

wiff becredited to^eiraccountsas 

if ir had been ieceive4 on October 
5, thus saving inlcrest charges on 
overdrafts. .;'••• ^ V • 

This agreement — ^ reached late 
Saturday night between the Bank of 
Israel, the \ govern meat . and the 
Histadrut •Teachers Union. — 
averted the partial teachers’ strike 


the money in two instalments 
starting next month. 

CONVICTED. — A Haifa 
municipal inspector was fined IS300 
and given a three-month suspended 
:sentence fbr slapping the face of an 
- argumentative driver to whom she 
was giving a parking ticket. 
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•***7 Nice weather 

i fm predicted for 
rflS Succot feast 
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Myrtle twigs, one of the Four Species used in the Succot ritual, undergo scrutiny at the Four 


Species market yesterday in Netanya. 


Nation on car, appliance buying spree 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 
Israelis bought 25,655 new cars 
during the first eight months of the 
year, or about 105 per cent more 
than the same period last year, the 
Treasury reports. Since July. 43.5 
per cent more cars were sold than 
during the first half of the year, with 
a corresponding 8.2 per cent rise in 
the country's petrol consumption. 

Treasury data indicate an im- 
mediate surge in the purchase.of alt 
major appliances following the tax 
reductions announced by Finance 
Minister Yoram Aridor before the 
Knesset elections. 

While in January a total of about 
18,000 television sets were sold, by 
February the number had almost 
doubled to 35,000 and in March 


jumped to a record 52,500. The 
market was apparently saturated by 
then, for in April only 11,100 sets 
were sold and figures for later in the 
year show a continued decline. 

Washing machines had a record 
season also, with 35,018 sold during 
the first half of the year, or 65 per 
cent more than the same period last 
year. So far 8 per cent more air- 
conditioners have been sold this 
year than last year, a total of 1 8.430. 

Refrigerators were selling at a; 
rate of about 8 per cent less than , 
last year, until the pre-election tax 
cuts were announced. Then fol- j 
lowed a 41 per cent rise in the 
number sold during the second 
quarter of the year, which totalled 
about 39,000 by the end of 
September. 


Aguda: ‘Coercion* of emigrants is ‘un-Jewish’ 


NEW YORK (JTA). — Although 
emigrant Soviet Jews should be en- 
couraged to choose Israel as their 
destination to avoid the "relentless 
forces of assimilation" awaiting 
them m other countries, the new 
Jewish Agency policy to halt as- 
sistance to those heading for the 
Diaspora must be seen as “coer- 
cion, an approach totally foreign to 
Jewish tradition." 

This charge was made in a state- 
ment released yesterday by the 
chairmen of the Agudat Yisrael 
World Organization, Rabbi Moshe 
Sherer of New York and Rabbi 
Yehuda Abramowitz of Jerusalem. 

The Aguda leaders stated that 


“there is no guarantee that Jews 
forced to settle in Israel will remain 
there." 

The Jewish Agency has recently 
insisted that HfAS (Hebrew Im- 
migrant Aid Society) and the Joint 
Distribution Committee slop giving 
financial aid to Soviet emigrants 
who choose to go to countries other 
than Israel, unless the emigrants 
have first-degree relatives in the 
destination chosen. 

The Agency’s step to reduce the 
h|gh rate of emigrants who opt not 
to come to Israel, has been strongly 
resisted by both HIAS and the 
Joint. 


{Adi Cohen. IPPA) 

Zim to stop exports 
through Eilat Port 

EILAT (Ilim). -- In response to the 
partial strike by longshoremen in 
Eilat during the past week, Zim has 
decided to stop shipping export 
cargoes through the port. 

Zim's export trade amounts to 
about 1.500 containers a month sent 
to the Far East. These cargoes will 
now be sent through Ashdod and 
Haifa and routed via the Suez 
Canal. 

The Ports Authority spokesman, 
Micha Halevy, said that this is a 
natural reaction for a client getting 
bad service. He appealed to the 
longshoremen to stop their sanc- 
tions. 

, Soviet chief rabbi 
on threat to emigration 

The Chief Rabbi of the Soviet 
Union said recently that “if Soviet 
Jews choose to emigrate to 
countries around the world besides 
Israel, then the Soviet authorities 
won’t let any Jew leave." 

Rabbi Ya’acov Fishman told this 
to Chief Rabbi Shlomo Goren in a 
telephone conversation last week 
after Yom Kippur. 

Fishman also said that “when i 
Soviet Jews leave for western , 
countries, they disgrace the Soviet ; 
Union." 

He also told Goren that Soviet | 
television showed segments of the 
meeting between Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko and 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir. 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Partly cloudy skies, norma) 
temperatures and no rain are 
predicted by the Meteorological 
Service for the first day of Succot — 
a forecast (hat should cheer those 
who spent hours decorating their 
succa booth and intend to eat and 
sleep in it. 

The seven-day Feast of Taber- 
nacles, recalling the nomadic ex- 
istence of the Israelites during their 
40-year trek through Sinai to the j 
Promised Land, begins this evening. : 
The Western Wall in Jerusalem and 
synagogues around the country are I 
expecting large crowds for services. 
Nature reserves and vacation areas 
are also expected to be full. 

Many municipalities have con- 
structed public succa booths for 
those who lack their own, where 
residents may recite a blessing on 
the Four .Species — palm branch, 
citron, myrtle and willow. 

Many businesses and offices will ' 
close early during the intermediate j 
days of Succot. because their 
employees opt for partial vacations. 1 

The Jerusalem municipality is of- ' 
fering free walking tours around the ' 
Old City during the week of Succot. I 
The annual Yemin Moshe artists' 
fair will be held from tomorrow | 
through next Tuesday. 

President Yitzhak Navon will 1 
hold an open house at Beit Hanassi i 
on Wednesday from 10 a. m. to I , 
p.m. which will also be attended by 
60 school children who decorated 
Navon's succa. Jerusalem Mayor 
Teddy Kollek will receive well- 
wishers at the annual Succot recep- 
tion on Wednesday, from 4 to 5.30 
p.m., at the succa outside David's 
Citadel. 

The annual Jerusalem March, 
held this year on a smaller scale 
than previously, takes place on 
Thursday, with a final parade from 
Sac her Park to Talbiya. 


ANNOUNCING her intention to 
move to Yamit after Succot, MK 
io, Geu la Cohen in- 
timated that she 
and her fellow 
Tehiya supporters 
would not leave 
the settlement 
even if it meant 
engaging in 
clashes with the 
IDF. 

She told a radio interviewer that 
the new residents who are moving 
into the area due to be returned to 
the Egyptians in April 1982, would 
not initiate the use of force. But 
they would not move out peaceably, 
even if ordered to do so, Cohen 
said. 


TEL AVIV’S municipal square, 
Kikar Makhei Yisrael, is to become 
. ^ Sadat Square for 
one day on Satur- 
day, October 24, 
9 the plans of 

■'* m Peace Ship owner 

" \ « Abie Nathan are 

Nathan says 
that he is plann- 
ing a rally in the 
square with well-known performers 
singing songs of peace and thou- 
sands of participants who will pay 
tribute to Anwar Sadat, “a man of 
peace, a victim of violence." 

Nathan has spoken to Mayor 
Shlomo Lahat, but the Peace Ship 
owner is still waiting for the 
municipality to approve the event. 


THE ISRAEL Philharmonic 
Orchestra will open its subscription 
concert season on Wednesday at 
the Mann Auditorium in Tel Aviv 
with an Israeli work, "Introduction 
to Drama,” fay Leon Schidlowsky. 
The concert will be conducted by 
Zubin Mehta and will feature pianist 
Vladimir Ashkenazy. 


Public service for convicts saves money 

Jerusalem Post Reporter for six months. His employers havi 


Arab education la g noted in research study 


■ By BENNY MORRIS 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
About half the teachers employed 
in Israel’s Arab minority elementary 
schools six yean ago were un- 
qualified and 6 to 8 per cent of the 
fourth-to-sixth graders were unable 
to read Arabic properly. 

These are among the main 
findings, published last week, of the 
Fust comprehensive study of the 
Israeli Arab elementary ' school 
system. Conducted by three 
Hebrew University Education 
School researchers. Dr. Yosef 
Bashi, Dr. Sorel Kahan and Dr. 
Daniel Davis, the study, based 
largely on Field work, question- 



naires' and statistics', conducted - in * 
1974/75 and covered 69 schools with 
4,683 fourth-, sixth- and eighth- 
graders. 

The researchers suggest that the 
main reason for the low achieve- 
ments in the Arab school system at 
the lime of the study was the enor- 
mous rate at which it has grown 
since the establishment of the state, 
almost triple that of the growth in 
Jewish school. It also points to dis- 
parities in services between Jewish 
and Arab schools. 

In looking at the achievements of 
Arab primary school pupils, the 
researchers studied results in 
Arabic language, nature (science), 
geography, arithmetic and Hebrew 
language, and compared them, 
where possible, with those of the 
pupils in the Jewish school system. 

The researchers found that about 
8 per cent of the fourth -graders in 
Arab schools and some 6 per cent of 
.the sixth-graders could not read 
fluently. 

The study also found that about 
one third of the fourth-graders were . 
unable to add four numbers (of two 
or three digits), which was 15 per 
cent higher than the failure rate 
among their Jewish peers. 

■The researchers concluded that 
the success rate among the Moslem 
Arab pupils in general arithmetic 
was comparable to the success rate 
among Jewish pupils of Sephardi 
origin. Although the level of the 
Druse and Christian students was 
higher than that of their Moslem 
peers, it was still substantially lower 
than that of Ashkenazi Jews. 

Since 1967, Arab primary-school 
pupils from third grade on have 
been learning Hebrew as a “first 
foreign language," for three hours a 
week (four, since 1973). It was 
found that a significant number of 
fourth-, sixth- and eighth -grade 
Arab pupils made basic gram- 
matical mistakes and had trouble 
understanding the simplest Hebrew 
texts. 

In their 485-page study, the 
researchers point out that the Arab 
primary-school system, with its 
103,000 pupils, 272 schools and 
some 5,000 teachers, grew between 
1960 and 1975 by about 198 per 
cent, compared with a 60 per cent 
growth in the Jewish school system. 
While Israel's Arab minority grew 
between 1949 and 1975 by 300 per 
cent, the number of Arab pupils at- 
tending primary schools grew in the 
same period by 1,300 per cent. 

The study points to major dis- 
parities in teaching levels and. 
facilities between Arab and Jewish 
schools. 

They explain the low quality of 
the teaching staff (52 per cent of the 
teachers were unqualified in 1974) 
us well as the basic deficiencies in 
school buildings, services and 
equipment as largely stemming 
from the enormous growth in the 
Arab school system. 

The researchers found that Arab 
classrooms averaged 31.2 pupils per 


classroom compared with 26.6 in 
the Jewish schools. Only 44 per cent 
of Arab schools had a medical 
nurse on the staff, compared with 95 
per cent of the Jewish schools. 

The researchers also appeared to 
agree with the criticism that the 
Arab school curriculum lacked suf- 
ficient (or, in some cases, any) con- 
tent “relevant to the culture and 
heritage of the Arab people" while, 
at the same time, including subjects 
“in a relatively large quantity" with 
Jewish cultural content. 


A two-year-old lawpermitting the 
courts to sentence persons con- 
victed of certain crimes to do public 
service instead of sending them to 
prison has saved the Treasury many 
millions of shekels, the head of the 
Labour and Social Affairs 
Ministry's probation service for 
adults reported over the weekend. 

Since the law was enacted in Oc- 
tober 1979, Aviva Peli said, more 
than 200 persons have done various 
stints: for health, education, and 
welfare. agences as gardeners, han- 
dymen, tutors for school-age 
children, attendants for chronically 
ill and aged prersons, and the like — 
depending on the gravity of their of- 
fences and their particular ap- 
titudes. 

One of them is a 45 -year-old 
teacher sentenced to help aged 
persons after he was found guilty of 
hitting an old man with his car. 

A security officer found guilty of 
breach of confidence, after express- 
ing regret for his act, was sent to 
work as an athletic coach for boys 


for six months. His employers have 
also agreed to take him back on his 
former job. 

Those serving such sentences in- 
clude office workers, students, 
housewives and grandmothers. 
Most of them were convicted of 
shoplifting in department store, 
forging cheques, smoking hashish, 
and obstructing police in the course 
of their duty. 

Peli reported that so far the law 
has been implemented mainly in 
Jerusalem, Beersheba, Nazareth, 
Safad, Rehovot and Afula. 


Phone installation fees 

Contrary to the information given 
in Friday's paper, only new sub- 
scribers who have already received 
a printed bill detailing their 
telephone installation charges can 
pay now under the present rates, a 
Communications Ministry 
spokesman said last night. 

No payments will be accepted 
without the presentation of a bill, 
the spokesman said. 
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Share in the earnings 


Invest in Ampal 
American Israel 
Corporation. 

For over 40 years, 
people have been 
investing is Ampal, 
secure in the 
knowlege that then- 
investment is a sound 
one. For Isael and for 
each investor. 

Ampal is a unique' 


concept; an American 
corporation, affiliated 


encouraging a strong, 
viable Israeli economy. 


with the Bank Hapoalim while paying investors 


group, which is 
dedicatedto 


dividends and interest in 
U.S. dollars. 


American Israel Corporation 

Hud OfBe*: 10 RockaMlar Flan, few York. N.Y. 10020. Td. (212)586 -3232 
Ztati Offioff: 1 1 2 Aria wreff St, Trf Aw, 62098. T«L (03)259255. 


Successful enterprises 
which have been 
developed through 
Ampal investments 
range from hotels and 
sophisticated electronics 

to plastics, chemicals 

and shipping. 

Find out more about 
Ampal 

It’s a share in Israel's 
future. And yours. 


ITlljadwrtiwnwjtlizwjdifr an offer w«flndasoliataBto©fmo£tarebityany*ecnifria*.Tb*offir »»y b« made only by dse pretpactm, 
which may bi obudned is sej ran in which the securities may legally be offered, from the under wri ter. Ampal Securities Corporation. 

New York • Baltimore • Boston • Chicago ■ Dallas • Los Angeles • Miami • Philadelphia • San Francisco • Montreal • Tel Aviv 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your booklet “Share in Israel's Progress, Share in the Earnings”. 
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CITY STATE ZIP PHONE 
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.1 am in Israel until (date). 
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100 children reported 
executed in Teheran 


LONDON (Reuter). .- Nearly Itxi 
school children who were wounded 
in recent Teheran slreei demon. s( ra- 
imns were taken from iheir hospital 
neds to the city's fc'vin Prison lust 
week and executed, the Paris office 
°* radical Moslem Mujahedin 
(p^mp claimed yesterday. 

In a. statement telephoned to 
Reuters in London, the Mujahedin 
(crusaders) added that the- 
children's bodies, instead 6f being 
taken to the coroner's office to be 
prepared, for Moslem rites as is 
usual, were buried in the- /'infidel' 
cemetery.'* 

Earlier yesterday. Teheran Radio 
said the authorities executed ‘ 82' 
anti-government militants by Tiring 
squad Saturday 'night. 73 of them 
in Teheran. 

The alleged executions of school 
children and those mentioned by. 
the radio took to at least 1.700 the 
number of opponents of Iran's fun- 
damentalist Moslem government 
reported shot by firing squad since 
Abolhassan Bani-Sudr was removed 
as president in June. 


The radio .said 73 M ujahedin and 
other uiui-covcrn merit -militants 
were executed in Teheran, while the 
nine others, also Mujahedin, were 
executed in the western towns of 
Hamadan and Khonaniabsid. the 
Caspian town of Bandar-e-An/ali 
and the southern port of Mahshar. 

AU 82 were convicted of taking 
pan in armed demonstrations, 
leading students astray, possessing 
weapons or armed rebellion against 
the authorities, it said. 

The Radio said those executed in 
Teheran included the main culprit 
in the assassination of Majlis 
(Parliament) deputy Hassun Ayat 
who was gunned down in front of 
his Teheran home in May, plus 
several "important information ex- 
perts” of the Mujahedin urban 
guerrilla group. 

The Paris Mujahedin statement 
alleged that Shokrollah Paknejad. a 
well-known left-winger who fought 
against and was imprisoned by the 
late shah, and Mohammad Maleki, 
the first post-revolutionary prin- 
cipal of Teheran University, were 
under arrest and being tortured. 


Khaled, Khomeini clash over 
pilgrim conduct in Mecca 


LONDON. — Saudi security forces 
made a number of arrests in Mecca 
on Saturday after minor- clashes 
with Iranian and other pilgrims. 
Teheran Radio reported yesterday. 

. Those arrested had been sent to 
prison, it said quoting a correspon- 
dent in Mecca. It gave no 'further 
details. 

This year's annual -pilgrimage to 
Mecca, Islam's holiest shrine, has 
been marked by a series of clashes 
between Saudi police and Iranian 
pilgrims. 

Last week. King Khaled sent a 
telegram urging Iranian leader 
Ayatollah Ruhoilah Khomeini to 
order Iranian pilgrims to stop wbat .. 
he called “saerfligious behaviour.” ' 

Responding to Khaled's 
telegram, Khomeini yesterday told 
him that disturbances during the 
pilgrimage this year were the result 


of “fragmentation” in the Moslem 
world and not the result of Iranian 
efforts to politicize the event, 
Teheran Radio reported. 

Khomeini told Khaled that the 
Saudis had misinterpreted the 
nature of Islam's holy shrines. “The 
holy shrines of Saudi Arabia have 
long been places where politics and 
religion mix,” Khomeini wrote to 
Khaled. blaming the clashes on a 
“misconception on the part of the 
police as to the true nature of the 
holy shrines.” 

Teheran Radio said the latest 
clashes took place following midday 
prayers on Saturday. Security forces 
.surrounded a group of Iranians and 
pilgrims from other countries, who 
had chanted “Revolution," 
“Khomeini is the leader,” “Koranic 
revolution,” “Death to America.”. 
“Death to Zionism.” (Reuter. UPI) 


Sappers remove bomb found in Spanish port 


MADRID (UPI). — Navy security 
forces yesterday guarded, the 
■ northern port of Santander follow- 
ing the disposal of a time bomb 
found near a patrol boat, just. a 
week after a Basque separatist 
bombing of a destroyer in the port. 

Authorities were at a loss to ex- 
plain how the explosive had been 


smuggled into the military area of 
this seaport, centre for sea vigilance 
against landings of ETA (Basque 
Land and Liberty) terrorists work- 
ing out of bases across the bay in 
France. 

Divers found the bomb late on 
Friday and it was safely exploded on 
a nearby beach on Saturday. 



Beth Hatef utsoth 


rSLn GcJdrreann Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 


THE JEW IN HIS OWN EYES 

A series of lectures on the seif- aware ness of the 
Jewish People and its historical development. 
Lecturer: Dr. Ely Ben- Gal. 

The eight lecture series will be given at Beth Hatefutsoth on 
Sundays at 10.00 a.m. 

Participation is limited to members of the Association of Friends of 
Beth Hatefutsoth in Israel. 

The first lecture will be given on Sunday. November 8. 1981 at 
10.00 a m. 

The lectures will be held in Hebrew 

Further information about the lectures and membership in the 
Association of Friends may be obtained. Sunday -Thursday. 9 OO- 
1 1 00 a nv at the Department of External Relations. Beth 
Hatefutsoth. Tel. 03-425 161. ext. 37 


Asylum bid fails at 
Moscow embassy 

MOSCOW (AP). - A Soviet 
mechanic armed with u loaded 
shotgun drove past Soviet 'security 
giuiftb into I he American Embassy 
yesterday morning, surrendered his 
weapon to a U.S. Marine, then con- 
ferred with consular officials Tor 
about five hours before leaving. 

U.S. sources said. 

He was taken into custody by 
pluincioihesmen on the street, 
shortly after walking from the em- 
bassy. 

Boris Lesnov, a mechanic from 
the central ' Russian city of 
Ulyanovsk, said he entered the em- 
bassy in a bid for political asylum 
and had intended to shoot himself 
with his gun if his demands were not 
met. ' . 

He said he decided to seek 
asylum because Soviet police had 
been threatening to take away his 
car, claiming he was not entitled to 
it. 

An -American source said he 
could not disclose details of the dis- 
! cussions between Lesnov and U.S. 

! consular officials, but said that U.S. 
embassy policy was “to discourage 
people from seeking political 
asylum” because the Soviets are 
almost certain to block such in- 
dividuals from leaving the country. 

• After Lesnov left the embassy, 
about 10 Soviet plainciothesmen at- 
tempted to prevent western televi- 
sion crews and newsmen from 
photographing and talking with 
him. A shoving match ensued, and 
one western television correspon- 
dent was pushed to the ground. A 
western reporter also was detained 
briefly on the street after refusing to 
surrender his film. 

Philippines flood 
toll reaches 174 

TAGUM, Philippines. — Rescuers 
yesterday battled torrential rains to 
'search for more than 69 persons still 
missing and feared drowned in 
floods which swept through a 
southern mining village late Friday 
night. 

Officials said that the death toll is 
now 174, with at least 110 injured 
and hundreds made homeless when 
a dam burst on the Hijo River fol- 
lowing two weeks of monsoon rains. 

Water carrying trees, logs and 
rocks swept through eight miners* 
bunkhouses, occupied by 500 to 600 
people in the village of Amacan, 950 
kilometres south of Manila. 

Rescuers said only 35 of the dead 
have so far been identified because 
of severe mutilation. Many of the 
bodies were found buried in mud 
and rocks, including those of 
several women and children who 
were visiting their men in the min- 
ing camp. 

About 1,000. civilian., volunteers 
working bn ' the scent irave yet Jo 
clear up some piles or debris “and 
it's very possible the deatb loll wilt 
go up, possibly over 200,” a police 
spokesman said. (UPI, AP) 


Indian students battle 
for new university 

NEW DELHI (AP). — More than 
5.000 youths demanding the es- 
tablishment of a local university 
went on a rampage in the western 
Indian city of Dhule. setting fire to 
buses and hurling rocks at 
policemen, the United News of In- 
dia reported yesterday. 

Police used truncheons and 
teargas to scatter the rioting stu- 
dents mi Saturday night, the agency 
said. The demonstrators heavily 
stoned a police station in the city, 
located 280 kilometres northeast of 
Bombay, seriously injuring 10 law 
enforcement men, it added. 

A City magistrate on yesterday 
sentenced 46 students to seven days 
in jail for rioting, UNI reported. 


More IRA bombings 
are expected in London 





I.' ?/.' 


LONDON (Reuter). — Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher yester- 
day visited victims of Saturday's 
Irish terror bonib blast in central 
London as the city’s anti-terrorist 
chief warned that more explosions 
could come. 

The outlawed Irish Republican 
Army (IRA)! fighting British rule in 
Northern Ireland, claimed respon- 
sibility for the explosion outside the 
Chelsea army barracks which killed 
a woman passerby and injured 38 
soldiers and other, persons, ac- 
cording to the final police count. 

"In the past, if we have had one 
explosion, this has generally been 
followed by one or two more,'’ 
Commander Michael Richards, 
head of the London police anti- 
•terrorist branch, told a news con- 
ference. 

Thatcher said after visiting some 
of the 16 bomb victims still in 
hospital, “this was the most brutal 
attack I have ever, seen.” 

"These people are just criminals 
without regard for human life or 


. limb. I shall never, never give them 
political status ” she said. 

Sources close to the IRA said a 
‘ crack band of IRA bombers was in 
London and there would be more 

explosions. 

.The sources in Belfast said they 
were seeking revenge for Bobby 
: Sands and nine other IRA convicts 
who died on hunger strike to back 
demands for political status in 
. Northern Ireland’s Maze Prison. 

The bomb, exploded as a busload 
oT soldiers from the Irish Guards 
regiment were returning to Chelsea 
barracks after ceremonial duly at’, 
the Tower of London. i 

Commander Richards said the 
bomb hidden in a laundry van had 
l>een detonated by remote control. 
This was the Fust time the IRA had 
used a remote-controlled bomb on 
the British mainland. 

The police anti-terrorist chief 
said up to four men had been in- 
volved. The one who detonated the 
bomb had been hiding around a cor- 
ner about 1(X> metres away. 


NATO parley to discuss 
countering protest movement 


MUNICH (Reuter). — Parliamen- 
tarians from 14 NATO member 
states met yesterday to discuss West 
Europe's growing “peace” movement 
after Saturday's 250,000-strong anti- 
nuclear arms rally in. Bonn. 

The annual North Atlantic as- 
sembly, scheduled to debate the 
western alliance's internal problems 
and its nuclear strategy for the 
1980s, will focus on the future of 
NATO plans to deploy' new U.S. 
medium-range nuclear missiles in 
Europe from 1983. 

Jt was chiefly opposition to' those 
plans which brought the protesters 
together from all over West Europe 
for the biggest demonstration in 
West German history. • 

The question of how to counter 
the “peace” movement will figure 
largely in the Munich debates, of- 
ficials said. 

For the first time since the as- 
sembly was created in 1955 as a 
forum to discuss western defence 
questions, a Communist member of 
parliament, France’s Theodore 
Vial-Massat, is taking part. The 
French Communist Party is a junior 
partner in Socialist President Fran- 


cois M itterrand’s government. 

Politicians from Bonn's govern- 
ing Social Democratic and Free 
Democratic- parties expressed relief 
that the mass protest passed off 
peacefully. . 

But the Christian Democratic 
(CDU) opposition described the rally 
as a dangerous turning point in 
German history. 

CDU leader Helmut Kohl, who 
flies to Washington today for talks 
with President Ronald Reagan and 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig, 
said the presence of tens of thou- 
san ds of Social Democrats 
alongside Communist groups had 
turned the rally into a popular front 
against the U.S. 

The size and discipline of the 
Bonn rally may force Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt to review his ap- 
proach to the peace movement. 
West German commentators said. 

It seems bound to make the 
chancellor's position more difficult 
in carrying through a pledge to 
deploy 96 cruise and 108 Pershing-2 
missiles in West Germany from 
(983 ifMascowand Washington fail 
to agree on arms controls by then.'- 


Super Chicken IH tries to cross US. 


SCOTTSDALE, Arizona (AP). — 
The helium balloon Super Chicken 
111 raced over Arkansas and sailed 
towards Tennessee on Saturday in 
Its third effort at a non-slop flight 
across the USts’c - *.* * 

“It looks like a sea of foam,” co- 
pilot Fred Gorrell radioed as the 
balloon neared Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, travelling well over 
clouds at an altitude of 7,770 
metres. 

The 1 0-storey balloon was mov- 
ing at 96 kilometres per hour. 

“We are excited about the 


flight,” said pilot John Shoecraft, 
who failed in his two prior attempts. 
Super Chicken I and II. “We are 
very positive about making it. this 
lime.” i ■ 

r ..'*7Stiper Chickens first ' cross- ’ 
country attempt ended when 
Shoecraft and co-pilot Ron Ripps 
bailed out at Columbus, Ohio, in , 
thunderstorms on September 22, 
1980. A second flight ended on 
December 5, 1980, after only 30 
hours aloft, when turbulence forced 
the balloon down in Liberal, 
Kansas. 


Mass protest in Japan against airport plans 

TOKYO (AP). — Some 6,500 stu- expropriation of farm land at the 


dents, labour unionists and farmers 
held the year's biggest rally and 
demonstration yesterday to protest 
the construction of more runways at 
the new Tokyo International Air- 
port, police said. 

The demonstrators burned tires 
near the runways but there were no 
dashes with the 9,000 riot police, 
who turned out to guard the airport 
ut Narita, 65 kilometres northeast of 
Tokyo. 

The airport opened on May 20, 
1978 after a 12-year struggle by 
farmers and students opposed to the 


2,600-acre (10,400-dunam) site. Six 
persons, including four policemen, 
have been killed in clashes between 
police and the farmers and their 
supporters. 


HAITIANS. — A U.S. Coast Guard 
cutter sailed on Saturday from 
Miami on the first patrol to inter- 
cept Haitians fleeing their 
homeland, putting into effect a new 
policy of turning back the illegal 
refugees before they reach the 
shores of the U.S. 


ROTHSCHILD FELLOWSHIPS 

1982/1983 

The Rothschild Foundation advises that up to 16 fellowships will be awarded 
for advanced study or research abroad for the academic year 1982/1983. The 
purpose of the fellowships is to help young scholars of outstanding academic 
merit from Israeli universities (including the Weizmann Institute of Science 
and the Technion-lsrael institute of Technology) to advance in their respective 
fields. 

Applicants must hold an M.A.. Ph.D. or equivalent degree by September 1. 1982. 
be permanent residents of Israel and not hold a tenured position at a university. 

Applicants holding M.A. or equivalent degrees: 

Maximum age — 30 years, on September 1. 1982 
Amount of award — S8.500 plus tuition fees 

Applicants holding Ph.D. or equivalent degrees, 

provided that not more than two years have elapsed since the award of the 
Ph.D. or equivalent degree: 

Maximum age — 35 years, on September 1, 1982 
Amount of award — Si 1.000 

In addition, recipients of Rothschild Fellowships will receive family allowances and 
expenses of travel for fellow and spouse. 

Further information and applications for the award of a Rothschild Fellowship are 
available in the office of the Academic Secretary of the universities. 


Qatar spring major surprise 

NEWCASTLE, Australia (UPI). — .^.cks to.givr 
Following Kuwait's fine World Cup. 2 "‘ 3i Arf»c 
; win over New Zealand on Saturday. 
the Qatar juniors showed that the for their free 
Persian Gulf states are fast becom- . , E^nd.- :W 
jng a force to be reckoned .with in semifinals w 

international football as they scored EgyPL - 
the upset of the.Worid Youth Soc- . Midfielder 
cer Cup quarter final matches by hat-tnek as, ; 

beating Brazil 3-2 here yesterday. ... from a two g 
The hero of the well-organized marred by .j 
Gulf state side was striker Khalid al- 
Muhandi, who. completed a hat- -Khaled el Am 
trick with an 85th-*nmute penalty. 

Brazil had earlier twice equalized fa the » 

after trailing in each half. eigzgv-fa Wiriwi 

The Brazilians did not accept the 
result good naluredly, with after 
match skirmishes involving the pobei m 

referee, team officials and players. 

Police and security officials in- £ 
tervened as the crowd of 13,000 PTi r —.rf. - 
booed the South Americans, off the Switzerland 
pitch. •• 

Rumania beat tournaraeirt to 

favourites Uruguay at their own . sahnrtuifc Octet 
South- American game when NoreoiMr' tl/j 
Romulus Gabor curled in two free 

R umanian s loom Spanish < 

TEL AVIV. — The unusual early WENTWORT 
season good form of Earl Williams — Severiano - 
who. normally takes time to settle turned- on his. 
into, his stride has bolstered Mac- capture the wi 
cabi Tel Aviv confidence as they go championship 
into their second European Cup he beat Amerii 
basketball match this week. After one -hole in th 
last week’s convincing 1 17-79 stroll Ballesteros ; 
through the Finnish champions, the £30,000 
Maccabi are -expecting- much four onthefini 
sterner opposition in the guise of his second shol 
the Rumanian champs Steava green, pitched 
Bucharest whom they entertain at sed the putt wl 
Yad Eliyahu on Thursday evening. the contestant 
Lou Silver, the new Maccabi cap- year-oW-Texat 
tain, who is now doing military ser- the match and- 
vice, said they are anticipating the morning round 
Rumanians to adopt a tight marking 
strategy and are planning their own SCOREBI 
tactics accordingly. 

The other Israeli club currently 
engaged in a European tournament emtc tadL 7-5, 

Hapoel Afula do not bold OUt much CTallmfr Cup to 
hope of progressing in the Korac 
Cup after they lost surprisingly at 
home last week to the Belgium side for met when he m 
Verdier 69-66. The return match is • ni*fc of a S30 o,oog 
in Belgium tomorrow night. All east 
Afula gave themselves a good psy- am j ArgMtfan’s j 
chological send-off by turning in a through, 
fine league performance on Salur- CRICKET: Close 
day night, crushing Hapoel Haifa the third day of the 
'103 71 • •• “Test" at Lahore ar 

*' IateraatfoBal XI 274 

Additional addicts . 

TEL AVIV. — The 1981-2 softball 
season began on Saturday with a 
series of matches in which 80 per 
cent of the^ players were sabras. Batches on the 

Results: Zoflf bear Td Arf* Bbe S-7; Td A vie «d cooped the toppr 

Green beat Zoflt 104. KEfabotz Gd-Oo beat persoaa dllh ozly k 

JeneekaLML. Ulff-xlSsr. •. 


Tricks to givrThe .East.i Europeans a 
2-1 Wjji in their quarteriSbal." 

South . American teams are noted, 
for their free . 

. England - went through to the; 
semifinals ; with a '4-2 inn. over . 

■ Coynt - 

Midfielder -Neil WeW> -Scbred’ a ^: 
hat-trick as, England camcr^back r- 
from a two goal deficit in a game ■ 
: marred by... ft e sendings-off of . 
Engiarid’s-Neil BanfieM andEgypt** 
Khaled el Arasfeati, who exchanged 7 

Genaa^boK Australia M , 

Roauata In the Saab While Qatar mi W. - 
mnriB Wednesday's ^otbcroOtt* 

FoUowtol lie Ramnfaa national team i«- . 
pdse defeat tM I^.WacB Qy ' * 

Son by Swllaeriaid on Satar*y,d» twe to lan- 

mUrfugly pofarf M.lottewiu 

p ,W - Oh L. F -A--: P ■ ; 

Esg tmi r : 7 '3 :« * £ f J j 

Rareuria ' • T- 2 3 2-5 5- T f- 

SSSLi- - 6 2 2 2.9 I 4 .. 

Angary 5 . 1,2 16 . ® 1 


nmi . ■ • -v*- ■ - - ■- • -• 

• Matches t» play: October 14, Ham .* , 
Sattnriand: October 31, Ha^eiy e N«WS ! 
November . rt, SwftaetfaB* » Ramanla;- v 
November 1* Ea^aad * HVmgarr. 


Spanisfe charm : 

WENTWORTH, England (Router), - 
— Siverianb Ballesteros of Spain 
turned- on his customary charar to; 
capture -the world match play goH 
championship here yesterday, when 
he beat American Ben Grenftaw"by- 
one hole in the 36-hoI e-fmaL r . ' 
Ballesteros won the -'match ; .ancT : 
the £30,000 -first prize -with .a Kcd ie > 
four on the. fin^ hole.. Crenshaw left ; 
his second shot 40 yairis short of the 
green, pitched to seveofeet but qn'sh. " 
sed the p utt which would have sent, 
the contest rinto a play-off.. The. 29- 
year -old -Texan r had led Tor -most of 
the match and was two ’up after the; 
morning round; ■ ■ ’ • ■ C' f . 

SCOREBOARD 

TENNIS: Americas Gene Mnyer tended the; '' 
5100,000 top prhte when be bed compdifat - 
ESM Tchscter 7-5, 6-l, 7-« la the thud of |he 
Onllea^r Cup . loornMd In Meftonme. -•• 
TcUscher had beaten, t i p o e oded lob n McEnroe 
fa the aend-Bnab’ pendtimaoa rend. 

BJn Bnr* stared ifcntke brtV m the ham . 
for titles when be moved imetly.'leto tbeoead 
Ittab of a 5300,000 competithm fa Edawtaw, - 
. Canada, iritba cnmfmtaMe 64^-54 vktoey pier 
India's VQay Amrtaj. Wqjtek lUtflPolapd.^ 
and AronMlaa's jWidi Q« irr iW - 
tfaroa^L r . 

CRICKS f: dose of play sceresat the eadaf - 
the third day of the tUid-aad final noI Bclal . 
“Test” at Lahore an: FbUstn 408 and 191-0; ' 
la t er aa l i oBri XI 274~ aD aafc 

BOXING: WBA BghbflyWoltft ihamptad 
Kim Hiwn-Jfa of Sooth Korea retained hb titfc 
with a 15-rooad points wia over Paaamankn - 
Alonzo Lopez fa the Korea cky of Dados. . 


SPORTOTO . DIVIDENDS:. A fane pmtfer 
Bora Rfabon Lezfan forecast correctly aB 13 
matches on the weekend football poob edopoa' 
and cooped the top prize id ISUOILOOO; The S6 
persoaa «Hxh only .one error, each nude 
oHi»t wai miA ISMO and 

SSfcrJET-- 


Next Year in Jerusalem 

and the next ... and the next... 

in your own apartment in 

THE KNESSET TOWER 
APARTMENT HOTEL 

Now under construction in a quiet A warm Shalom each time you return 
residential area easily accessible to to your home away from home, 
the city centre. Thirty apartments now on sale. • ' 



Own a professionally decorated fully 
furnished and equipped apartment. 

Enjoy the facilities provided by a 
regular hotel: . 

Expert management 

Service facilities 

.Kosher restaurants 

Pool & tennis court ... and more - 

Stay as tong as you like and earn an 
income in your absence. 


If you wish to know more about this- 
unique opportunity available in 
Jerusalem, come and talk to us... 
c For anappoimmenicaJiBreodabr 
Merle; pager. No: 1407. TEL 02- ' V 
532131 . 03-2.481 17 . i \ 

or write for" our full colour brochure 
Elion Brothers Hotels Ltd. 

2nd floor, Jerusalem Tower 

Street - Jerusalem-. . 
Tel. 02-221 1 95. 227231 
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-S^LEM SYMPHONY OKHEST!^ 

SYMPHONY CONCERT NO. 1 

Conductor: HUBERT SOUDANT ; : 

Soloist: OMITRY SJTKOVETSKY, 

Programme: Natra; Toccata -arid Fuga^'.-'.'rv.I 1 ^' " V 
Beethoven: Violirt Concerto hr D ; Major - ' *7 ■**, 

, Shostakovich: Symphony No..5 i»v Di ,n\inijr- r ; 

J oru! ^ em 'nieatfe : ^ 5 

at 8.30 p.ni:-,- 

°ctM3. 1381 Oot' 14:.l"98f 

Bt ^ *««lam Theatre^ 

— 667J871 
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Sadat IsSlain; 
Egypt Moves Fast 
On a Successor 


' r • The memory cf Anwar el-Sadatde- 

■ scendingfrotn an Egyptian plane onto 
ErnwK- so&; wiH now - be mdeHbly 

. linked with thac of a blood-soaked 
' -grandstand iaC^. As to 

- Jerusalem four years ago raised 
y--ht^«.'td-an'end^ti^.warui 'the -Middle 
1* East, his assassination last week 

raised feats that the limited peace he 
.’■ ‘ iwWered with Isra^ wodW not long 
outlast him. 

The Egyptian leader, who rase to 
. ■prominence through the army, was 
: cm down by men in uniform while 
■watching a parade commemorating 
the army's greatest triumph — the 
- . surprise attack across tbeStiezCanat 

- that began the 1973 Middle East war. 
While spectators, including the Presi- 
dent's guards, had their eyes trained 

.. .on Jets mock-fighting above, a truck 
towing an arttitety. piece broke from 
the 'JUne ' of march /and four men 
' sprang but; hurling a smoke bomb 
and grenades and raking the grind- 

■ stand with submachine gun fire. In 
.. the carnage and the chaps, President 

Sadat ackl six other spectators were 
lotted and nearly to were wounded. At 
... feast one- assassin was. killed, the 
others captured. 

Egyptian officials said the plot was 
led by the brother of a man arrested 
hist- month in President Sadat's 
. crackdown on religious and secular 
oppqheats. They blamed isolated 
" ‘‘Moslem fanatics’^ and said there 
. was no evidence of a larger conspir- 

- acyor of foreign, involvement. But no 
one could gauge for sure the. extent 'of 
Opposition (o the President within the 
army dr the depth of popular reseni- 

" merit, over his suppression of dissent. 
One indication of the danger came 
from American intelligence sources, 
who said Egyptian security had ua-. 
— - covered , a plot lo assassinate Mr. 
Sadat last nxmth. and that about 70 
. pefsoosbadbeenarrested. 

Intfae aftermath of the assassipa- 
tioo, Government officials moved 
-swiftlyMO. consolidate power under 
. ' Bofflri Mubarak, Vice President, since 
•••.’. IS7S_.par2ianjeni nominated him as 
' l*re^iieht without a. dissenting vdte 

- - - ■ : and quickly - scheduled a national 

ii <*» *&&eeaia£ ,ttiesd*y to Corifirrft furdi- 
Gairo remaw^cSlm. -but Moslem 
. fam1atn^yT^flii<^ with fte po- 
’=■• - - Bceiatbesoothern town of Asyut. At 

least 20 pep^wereJdlled-:, 

•■’: Tlte fundamattalis& were defying 
a Cabinet ban on all public gatherings 
oulsktemosques.The only authorized 
exception to it was Mr. Sadat’s fu» 

• neral yesterday, which was boycotted 
by all but three Arab countries but at- . 

- tended by leaders from 80 other na- 
r - - Sons, including Prime Munster 

Menachem Begin and former Presi- 
' dents Carter, Ford and Nixonl Plea- 
ds Reagan did not attend because of 
concern that' he could not be ad- 
... equately protected. Security was so 
... intense that no ordinary Egyptian 
. . . ' -ooiiM' get within a mfle of the burial 
. • site at Egypt’s Tomb of the Unknown 

- Soldier, across from the reviewing 

■ • ‘stand where the President was killed. - 


Fearing the collapse of the peace 
process and the loss of its key Arab 
ally, the Reagan Administration 
quickly rallied behind Mr. Mubarak. 

- Mr. Reagan invited him to Washing- 
ton in January. Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig Jr. warned other 
nations — presumably Libya and the 
Soviet Union — against trying “to 
manipulate the tragic events." 

The new Egyptian leader, in turn. 
' went out of his way to calm Israeli 
and American anxiety that he would 
veer from Mr. Sadat's policies. His 
first announcement, after telling the 
Egyptian people that their President 
was dead, was to pledge to honor all 
Mr. Sadat's “treaties and commit- 
ments.’’ His first interview, to an Is- 
raeli newspaper, assured Israelis that 
they had “no grounds for concern. . . . 
Everything that Sadat promised, 
everything that he agreed to, will be 
hemmed fully.” He offered the same 
assurances to Prime Minister Begin 
in a 40-minute meeting in Cairo before 
Mr. Sadat’s funeral. However. Israeli 
rightists were expected to campaign 
against returning the last bit of Sinai 
to Egypt in April, arguing that Egypt 
could no longer be trusted. 

ForaU his reassurances, Mr. Muba- 
rak’s long-term policies, as well as his 
political survivability, were difficult 
.to predict. One Middle East specialist 
in the Carter Administration de- 
scribed the 53-year-old Vice President 
as a man Americans "saw often and 
knew nothing about." Cairenes have 
referred to him disparagingly as 
. “The Laughing Cow," after the bland 
French processed cheese. Bui Mr. 
Sadat was also a submissive Vice 
President, the better to gain power, 
and when he succeeded Gamai Abdel 
Nasser in 1970, he was dismissed as 
“Nasser’s poodle.” 

He then proceeded to astonish the 
world, gladdening the West while 
alienating much of the Arab world. 
He reversed the pro-Soviet line of 
President Nasser, kicking out Rus- 
sian advisers in 1972 and abrogating 
the friendship treaty with Moscow. 
He used Soviet arms in one more war, 
but turned to Washington to mediate 
Egyptian-Israeli peace. The fact that 
the peace was never expanded into a 
comprehensive settlement was at 
once a cause and a result of the wide- 
spread Arab opposition to Mr. Sadat. 

The Arab regimes that broke with 
’Egypt Over the peace treaty are cer- 
tain to see Mr. 1 Sadat’s death as an op; 
portunity to win the most populous 
Arab nation back to the fold. An Arab 
League summit meeting is scheduled 
- in Morocco next month and Egypt, . 
which was suspended in 1979, may be 
invited to attend. 

Arab ‘‘rejectiomsts" from Libya to 
Lebanon exulted in Mr. Sadat’s mur- 
der,, proclaiming that his “treason" 
had been avenged. Most of the rest of 
the world mourned. A daring gambler 
and Nobel Peace Prize winner, he 
raised “inspired acts of desperation 
to the -level of international states- 
manship," in the words of a former 
aide. Mr. Sadat could rise to forgive 
enemies abroad but near the end 
showed less compassion toward foes 
at home. He fell victim at once to the 

violence or his region and a crime that 

is now too fanriliaj the world over. 





Egypt and 
the Arab 
world after 
Sadat 
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The Region’s Leaders 
Ata Glance 



BtasSarid* 


IORDAN 

The target of assassi- 
nation attempts in the 
past and the survivor 
of a bitter civil war in 
1970-71 .King Hus- 
sein and his nation 
seem relatively secure 
now, but he is continu- 
ally fearful of renewed 
pressure from Pales- 
tinians to assert 
power. 



King Hussein 


President Sadat's as- 
sassination has re- 
moved Colonel Qad- 
dafi's main adversary 
from the scene and 
fortified his determi- 
nation to spread his 
Islamic radicalism 
through North Africa 
and the Middle East. 


With 25.000 Syrian 
troops bogged down 
in Lebanon, President 
Assad has sought al- 
liances with the Soviet 
Union and Libya to 
keep Israel at bay and 
to offset Iraqi and 
Sunni Moslem funda- 
mentalist pressures 
that threaten his mi- 
nority Alawite regime. 



Muammarel-Qaddafl 


Hateal Atari 
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SAUDI 

ARABIA 

. j 

Not in the best of 
health, King Khalid 
presides over a nation 
in transition from feu- 
dal to modern times, 
but thrust into the 
world geopolitical 
scene because of its 
vast oil resources and 
its strategic location. 


Sypu/Benxl Bureau; THeNawYwiTUaaa/SaByl 



IRAQ 


.MMmHor; 


Eager to establish Iraq 
as the major power in 
the Persian Guff, 
President Hussein 
finds himself en- 
meshed in a seem- 
ingly endless war with 
Iran and faces Shiite 
Moslem opposition to 
his Sunni regime. 
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U.S. Has Two Obligations: 
T o Grieve and Persevere 


By HEDRICK SMITH 


— WASHINGTON — The sud- 
den aching shock and sense of 
forboding Americans felt last 
B week at the news that Prest- 
L dent Anwar eJ-Sadat of Egypt 

V had been assassinated have 

forcefully brought borne the 
risks of pinning American 
policy and American hopes so heavily on a single 
foreign leader in so vital a region. 

In geopolitical terms, his death raised echoes of 
the setback Washington experienced after the 
overthrow of the Shah of Iran. Although Ameri- 
cans’ admiration for Mr. Sadat was Car more gen- 
eral, their sense of connection with him far more 
personal and their gratitude for his contribution to 
the cause of peace for more heartfelt, in the hard 
world of reoipolitiJi, his loss brought the same sud- 
den uncertainty abottf the future. 

In their ethnoceatric way, Americans may feel 
that this nation has a monopoly on such risks. But 
the Soviet leadership, too, has stoically had to en- 
dure bruising reversals — after the deaths of Mr. 
Sadat’s predecessor, Gamai Abdel Nasser, Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia and President Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana. In each case, their successors 
swerved from a pro-Soviet path and the Kremlin 
gamely had to play for a better day. 

“That is one of the hazards of world diplomacy 
for the supe r pow er s.” observed a veteran diplo- 
mat. “We aren’t the ones who picked those lead- 
ers," added a top State Department official. 
“They gain power and we have to deal with them. 
The alternative Is nut to become Involved. But we 
can’t afford that in an important region like the 
MiddleEasL” • ■ 

As the presence of three former American Presi- 
dents at Mr. Sadat's funeral testified, the Egyp- 
tian leader madeMs country vital to every major 
objective of the United States in his region. 

In the global arena, he shifted the most populous 
and powerful nation in the Middle East from a pro- 
Soviet to a strongly pro-American line. In 1972, he 
ousted the Soviet military mission, offered Ameri- 
can intelligence the windfall of examining modem 
Soviet weaponry and turned bis country into the 
principal' political bulwark against Soviet infill- 


Gunman firing into reviewing 
stand to Cairo last week; Vice 
. President Hasal Mubarak. 


• eoce th the Arab world and North Africa. Ulti- \ 
matelyi he turned to Washington for arms, signing 
a $3.5 MUion arms package with President Carter. 

After the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Egypt 
became the pivot point for America's new Rapid 
Deployment Force, intended to counter any Soviet 
thrust into the Persian Gulf oilfields. The Ameri- 
can budget now contains hundreds of millions of 
dollars for ext e n d in g runways, building barracks 
and Improving -facilities at Ras Banas, an Egyp- 
tian base on the Red Sea that is a principal staging 
area for the force. As Mr. Sadat himself revealed 
recently, his country also became a shipping point 
for arms to Afghan rebels on Washington’s behalf. 

In sum, the Reagan Administration's "strategic 
consensus” against Moscowhinges more on Egypt . 
than on any other power in the Middle East. 

But even before Mr. Sadat’s death, the Adminis- 
tration had begun to hedge its bets by spreading 
them more widely through the region. The Reagan 
team has worked out a large new economic and 
military aid agreement with Pakistan, sought to 
improve relations with Turkey, pursued base ac- 
cess and cooperation with Oman, discussed strate- 
gic cooperation with Israel and pushed for closer 
ties and military aid to Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Sadat's demise caused some Administration 
officials to put even greater emphasis on the Saudi 
connection. Indeed, President Reagan and Secre- 
tary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. tried to gain 
new leverage in the uphill battle for Congressional 
acquiescence in the $8.5 billion arms sale to Saudi 
Arabia, which includes Awacs warning planes that 
Israel says are a threat to its security. 

Opposition senators contended that the assassi- 
nation of Mr. Sadat merely illustrated the chronic ‘ 
tistabiUty in the Arab world and strengthened 
their argument against turning over valuable and 
highly sophisticated American technology to a 
country where a violent upheaval could put those 
planes in the wrong hands. At least partly with 
that logic in mind, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives vexed 28-to-B for a 
resolution to block the sale. 

President Reagan and Vice President Bush 
sought to turn the tide with the argument that un- 
certainty about Egypt had underscored the need 
for links with moderate Arab states like Saudi Ara- 
bia. “We have got to support our friends against 
the Soviet threat, against fanatics and bit players 
like Castro and Qaddafi.” Mr. Bush declared. 


Secretary Haig invoked Mr. S adat 's name in the 
cause, recalling that the Egyptian leader bad ad- 
vocated the Saudi arms deal. So Intensively did the 
Administration work this angle that' one Demo- 
cratic foe of the deal wryly summarized a briefing 
by Mr. Haig as, “Let’s win this one for Anwar.” 

Whatever the Administration’s longer-term 
. evaluation of its prospects in Egypt itself, the im- 
mediate official reaction has been to bolster the 
new leadership under Vice President Hosnl Muba- 
rak. The Egyptian's first moves, pledging conti- 
nuity of the peace process, were reassuring to the 
United States. But privately Washington is un- 
easy . From here, Mr. Mubarak remains a question 
mark, competent bat without the proven vision, 
charisma or force of Mr. Sadat. Not only must he 
assert personal authority but, American officials 
note, he must deal with the needs of diplomacy /the 
Egyptian economy and the political dissent in the 
country as wen as the inevitable poD of pan-Ara- 
Msm for the Egyptian body politic. 

After recovering from the initial shock, the Ad- 
ministration has concluded that the assassination 
does not appear to be part of a broader plot that 
would shift Egypt to an anti-American line. To 
limit the risks, .Washington sought to prevent in- 
stability from spreading. With the Libyan radio 
pouring out anti-Sadat propaganda and Libyan 
and Egyptian troops on alert along their common 
■ border. Secretary Haig warned foreign powers 
against trying “to manipulate the tragic events” 
in Egypt. 

Mr. Haig and Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger went to Cairo, not only for the funeral 
but to discuss the peace process and practical 
assistance for Egypt. Mr. Mubarak is likely to get 
assurance of continued American economic aid, 
which is running dose to $1 billion a year, and 
speedier delivery of American F-16 jet fighters 
and M-60 tanks. 

Keeping the peace process alive and thriving 
may be barrier because Mr. Sadat had come to per- 
sonify both American and Israeli hopes. So far. the 
Americans have taken heart that both Israel and 
Egypt have-pledged to go ahead with talks on 
Palestinian autonomy, as scheduled, tins month. 
The swift get-together of Mr. Mubarak and Prime 
Minister Menacbem Begin has also comforted 
them. . 

Ait Washington will fee! the need for other 
measures to keep the process on track. Secretary 
Haig is known to want more rapid fortaation of the 
international peace force for the Sinai Peninsula, 
at least partly as a means of insuring chat the Is- 
raelis keep to the scheduled timetable for final 
withdrawal next April. And in the meantime, he is 
counseling moderation and patience to the Israelis 
to help ease the pressures on Mr. Mubarak and. to 
let Cairo regain its balance. - 
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New Dangers 
Added to the 
Middle East’s 
Old Rivalries 

By JOHN KIFNER 

Beirut. Lebanon 

T HE assasination of President Anwar el-Sadat of 
Egypt has plunged the always volatile Middle East 
into a new period of uncertainty. 

The questions start, of course, with the future 
direction of Egypt itself and ripple outward to encompass 
the region's shifting alliances, the struggle for Arab lead- 
ership, the future of the Camp David accords and the 
American policy which depends upon them, the Palestin- 
ian issue and, ultimately, the questions of peace and war. 

In the United States, President Sadat was popularly 
viewed as a hero, a media figure who chatted .with. Bar- 
bara Walters and Waltet Ctooldte. It is a mfeaSu&otft& 
isolation in his own region that the only Arab beads of state 
to attend his funeral were Presidsit Gaafar el-Nimeiry of 
neighboring Sudan, his ally against Libya, and President 
Mohammed Siad Barre of Somalia, a recent convert to the 
West. Arab newspapers and official statements denounced 
Mr. Sadat as a “traitor.” In Beirut, Palestinian and leftist 
gunmen fixed their weapons into the air in wikf celebra- 
tion, an outburst that left 18 people wounded by stray or 
felling bullets. Other Arab leaders, many of whom Mr. 
Sadat bad publicly scorned as “dwarfs” and “monkeys,” 
appeared to be adopting a wait-and-see attitude toward 
the President's chosen successor, Hosni Mubarak. 

The most populous and, militarily, the strongest Arab 
state. Egypt was traditionally looked to as the leader of the 
Arab world, especially in the days of Mr. Sadat's predeces- 
sor, Gamal Abdel Nasser, still a hero to Arab nationalists. 
But when Mr. Sadat signed his separate peace with Israel 
in 1979, the balance of power in the region was sharply al- 
tered. As a result, Arab observers charge, Israel has been 
able to strike with impunity at southern Lebanon. Beirut 
and Baghdad. The Arabs have been able to muster little 
but bombast in return. 

The Arabic press has been rife with speculation that 
Mr. Sadat's death would allow Egypt to return to the Arab 
fold by renouncing the Camp David accords. But Mr. 
Mubarak and his associates have pledged to honor the 
peace treaty with Israel and President Sadat's other pro- 
Western policies. Still, observers noted that Mr. Sadat 
began by promising to carry oat Mr. Nasser's policies and 
ended by reversing them. 

Moslem Fundamentalism in Egypt 

Despite Cairo's show of a smooth transition of power 
and official insistence that the assassination was carried 
oat by an isolated band of “Moslem fanatics,” the very 
stability of the Cairo Government remained in question. 
Partly because of Mr. Sadat’s westernizing policies, mili- 
tant Islamic fundamentalism is a strong and growing 
force in Egypt, particularly in the universities. 

This divisivuess could be exploited by rival Arab lead- 
ers, particularly Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi of Libya. 
Egypt and Libya fought a brief war in 1977 and Colonel 
Qaddafi has harbored Egyptian opposition groups, espe- 
cially religious fundamentalists. He has also been accused 
of fomenting subversion in the Sudan. 

Palestinian guerrillas, meanwhile, have been training 
Egyptian dissidents in a group led by exiled Lieut. Gen. 

Shazli, a former Egyptian chief of staff. After 
Mr. Sadat’s assassination, General Shazll said he would 
cooperate with Mr. Mubarak if the peace treaty with Is- 
rael was scrapped. 

Given the convoluted rivalries among those who think 
they should be the leaders of the Arab world — the main 
non-Egyptian contenders are Colonel Qaddafi, President 
Hafez al-Assad of Syria and Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein — it is not altogether clear that they would be whole- 
heartedly pleased by the return of a strong and Independ- 
ent Egypt to die Arab camp. And for aU the public jubila- 
tion in Libya and Iraq, the feet of President Sadat’s mur- 
der by Moslem extremists who stormed his reviewing 
. stand must have been a chfiling reminder of their own vul- 
nerability to Mr. Assad and Mr. Hussein. . 

Like Mr. Sadat until last week, the Syrian and Iraqi 
leaders have spent a decade as survivors. Both rose to 
power in internal power struggles that followed military- 
led coups against kings left in place by departing Western 
powers, coups inspired by the wave of nationalist, secular, 
modernizing sentiment then sweeping the Middle East. 
NOw, Mr. Assad and Mr. Hussein, like Mr. Sadat, are 
threatened to varying degrees by the Islamic resurgence 
which may be the current swing of the historical pendu- 
lum. 

Mr. Assad’s minority Alawite regime has been bat- 
tling mounting terrorism by the Moslem Brotherhood of 
the dominant Sunni sect. Mr. Hussein, whose Government 
is dominated by fellow Sunnis from his village of Takrit, is 
fearful that his country’s Shiite majority will heed Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini's call to Islamic revolution. 

For the states generally deemed pro-Western, pri- 
marily Jordan and Saudi Arabia, the assassination of 
President Sadat held even less comfort. Both ostracized 
Egypt for accepting the Camp David agreements and in- 
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sisted that participation of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization in negotiations was essential to achieve a set- 
tlement. But with Mr. Sadat’s death, the Saudis and Jorda- 
nians may become more isolated than ever. 

The recent American announcement of a “strategic 
arrangement” with Israel strengthened the hand of the 
Soviet Union and its proxies among the hardline Arab 
states and embarassed the moderates. King Hussein of 
Jordan has become outspoken in his public criticism of 
Washington and privately fearful of a plot to dethrone him 
to form a Palestinian state. 

The Saudis will experience a loss of face if Congress 
rejects their bid to buy Awacs radar planes. The Adminis- 
tration has won some senators over to the sale by insisting 
that the deal is raw more important than ever, but oppo- 
nents tend to view the Sadat assassination as fresh proof of 
the instability of Arab regimes: 

In any event, many Western diplomats in the Middle 
East see little future for the Camp David accords past the 
April turnover of the rest of the Sinai to Egypt, believing 
the process will founder on Israeli int ransig ence over 
Palestinian autonomy. 

It is possible, some observers that Mr. 

Mubarak, lacking Mr. Sadat's stigma as the Arab who 
went to the Israelis, could draw the other Arab states into 
some new peace process, possibly Incorporating the Pales- 
tinians* diplomatic drive to win recognition from Western 
nations, currently exemplified by Yasir Arafat’s trip to 
Asia. But this would seem a long shot. Michel Abu Jaudeh, 
one of the Arab world's most respected columnists, sug- 
gested instead that the impasse would continue. “It is the 
impasse of Sadat's policy,” he wrote. "Going back on this 
policy is not possible, while continuing it does not promise 
safe consequences.” 
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A Decade of Turmoil 
In the Arab World 

IRAN 

Once seemingly the most stable American ally 
in the region. Iran has been ina state of revolu- 
tionary chaos since the overthrow of Shah Mo- 
hammed Riza Pahlevi in January 1 979. The 
taking — and freeing — of American hostages 
exacerbated a fight between dominant hard- 
line Islamic fundamentalists and secular revo- . 

* lutionaries which continues, with assassina- 
tions and executions almost daily. 

IRAQ 

Iraq skirmished with Kurds and with Iran until it 
cut a deal with the Shah in 1 975. After his over- 
throw, President Saddam Hussein sought to 
take advantage of Iran's seeming weakness 
and to punish Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini for 
stirring up Shiite Moslem opposition to his 
Sunni regime. Iraq invaded a year ago, but Ira- 
nian resistance has been surprisingly strong. 

JORDAN ~ 

King Hussein's great mistake was entering the 
1 967 war against Israel, which cost him the 
West Bank. It also increased Palestinian na~ 

. Atonal ism and ledtotheguerrilla confirctwittv 
Jordan bf 1970-71 . Jordan's forcd&wefe vie- • 
torious and the guerrillas were expelled. Jor- 
dan has tried to balance friendship with the 
United States with ties to Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
and has rejected the Camp David accords. 

LEBANON 

Once a regional haven, Lebanon has been tom 
apart by civil strife and foreign interference. A 
growing Lebanese Moslem majority chafing 
under Lebanese Christian refusal to share 
power was radicalized by Palestinian refugees 
from Arab-lsraeti wars and Jordan. Clashes 
grew Into the 1975-76 war. Syrian intervention 
prevented a Moslem-Palestinian victory. More 
recently, Syria’s occupying troops have fought 
the Christians, who have received support from 
Israel. Israel established a border buffer zone 
in 1 978 against guerrilla raids. A cease-fire of 
sorts exists but violence continues in Beirut. 

LIBYA ' 

Since a 1 969 coup and the death of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser in 1 970, Libya has been in the 
vanguard of radical Islam. Col. Muammar el- 
Qaddafi has also received vast quantities of 
Soviet arms and distributed many of them to 
revolutionary and terrorist movements abroad. 
Libya has tried to overthrow regimes in Egypt 
and the Sudan, has intervened in Chad and 
meddled in Tunisia. Colonel Qaddafi has sur- 
vived many coup and assassination attempts. 

SAUDI ARABIA T 

Saudi efforts to retain their conservative politi- 
cal system while acquiring the benefits of the 
modem world have produced policies riddled 
with ambiguity. After the 1 973-4 oil embargo, 
Riyadh improved ties with the West toavoid an 
American takeover of its oi! fields. Concerned 
about Soviet influence, the Saudis accepted 
four Awacs planes to monitor the iran-lraq war. 
The White House decision to sell them five such 
planes could cause a new crisis for relations. 
Opponents worry about Saudi stability, recall- 
ing the seizure of the Grand Mosque at Mecca 
in 1 979 by religious extremists. 

SUDAN 

The Sudan was wracked by civil war for its first 
1 8 years of independence between the Arab- 
Moslem north and the black animist and Chris- 
tian south. President Gaafar el-Nimeiry settled 
the conflict by making north and south autono- 
mous in 1 972. Last week, he dissolved the 
country's two regional parliaments in what was 
described as further step to decentralize 
power. Mr. Nimeiry, who took power in a 1969 
coup, has foiled numerous attempts against 
him. He has looked to Egypt to help deter a 
Libyan invasion from Chad. 

SYRIA 

One of Israel 's staunchest foes. President 
Hafez al-Assad's minority Alawite regime Is 
bogged down in Lebanon and under assault 
from religious and political opponents at home. 
Partly as a distraction, it has sided with Libya 
and Iran against Iraq and Baghdad's other 
Arab allies. Assassinations have been blamed 
on tiie Moslem Brotherhood but opposition, to 
the Assad regime and reported corruption by 
high officials is believed to be more wide- 
spread. Damascus relies on Moscow for arms 
but tries to limit Communist influence. ’ 

— BERNARD GWERTZMAN 


...... .CAIRO 

EW who watched him over the years ever "thought 
Anwar - el-Sadat would become a tragic figure. 
There were- moments when strain and loneliness 

broke through his usual expression of bonhomie. 

Bat most of tile time, the descriptions ofhim that came to 
Hiiwrf xmw! slightly dismissive — intelligent, cunning, mer- 
curial, debonair, well-tailored, vain, vindictive. There 
'were times when it was difficult to take him entirety -seri- 
ously. But last week, the tragedy of tte man was there for 
an to see. • 

He died of shots fired by soldiers, whom he used toad- 
dress ns “my sons.” He was killed as he-rose to salute Ms 
assassins, ' thinking they were putting on a special display 
for him. His funeral was hefd in a military area well away 
from tbe mass of ordinary Egyptians whose name he bad 
invoked so many times. 

The Cairenes who had poured out by the hundreds of 
thousands to applaud him showed few signs of .grief. If 
most were saddened, many seemed indifferent Some 
wereafraid of the future. It seemedho exaggeration when 
an Egyptian reporter who had admired him said, “Sadat 
died a man alone.” 

What went wrong for Mohammed Anwar eLSadat? 
What is his legacy? Hew much of it will be lasting? ■ 

“ Most fareignexsto Cairo are convinced that President 
Sadat’s successors want to continue* ins' foreign, policy.. 
Even in the long term, they behevelhe changes will be in 
accents more than basics. Mr. Sadat was a man of broad 
concepts* not detailed policies, and at least two of these . 
concepts changed the hikory of the Middle East. 

- Early in his presidency he concluded that the Arabs 
couH not hope to wta back the territories they lost to Israel 
in 1967 and achieve an acceptable settlement so \aa& as the 
United States was the exclusive friend of Israel and the 
ArabsreUed on the Soviet Unian.:He ended that polariza- 
tion. . 

With President Sadat gone ami the Israelis talking to 
Moscow for the first time in years, the Soviet Union may 
once mote gain a diplomatic idle in the area, but the old 
superpower lineup will not be restored. 

. The other permanent change was triggered by Presi- 
dent Sadat’s trip to Jerusalem and the peace treaty that 
flowed bom it The Israelis may find Hosni Mubarak indre 
difficult to deal with than Mr, Sadat. Brit the precedent of 
an Arab leader recognizinglsrael and negotiating with it 
has been set and moderate Arabs elsewhere may take it up 
. sooner or later. 

Egyptians had hoped that peace with Israel, and 
friendship , with the United States would also bring im- 
proved living conditions ~ bread, cars, apartments, tele- 
vision sets, good wages and jobs for all. These Mr. Sadat 
couldnot deliver. 

The tragedy of his presidency is the failure of his poli- 
cies at home. He started out as a man who ended political 
oppression. After a generation: of on&party rule, be per- 
mitted three parties to be formed and to express their 
views, a^>eltcar^illy wjthin.a national coosehsus. ; 

Nasser regime. For a time, Egyptians no longer had to 
fear the police knock on the door at dawn. They spoke ; 
freely without looking over their shoulder, even when they 
had unkind words to say about their President. A rela- 
tively pmuissive one-man ruler then, Mr. Sadat had genu- 
ine personal popularity. 

He spoke often of wanting to set up permanent intitn^ 
Sons. He had the wisdom to pick a successor, and the suc- 
cession procedures he decided upon are being applied now. 

He broke 20 years of , state control over the economy 
and opened the way for an enormous influx of Western 
capital, technology and aid. 

But he also turned loose the speculators and profi- 
teers. There was little effective planning. Much of the con- 
struction in Cairo has been speculative and completely 
uninhibited by zoning laws. Almost no new boosing has 
been built for the poor. 

A small wealthy middle class has been created, con- 
sisting of those who managed to insert themselves into Ms 
“open door” policy with the West. But overall, the econ- 
omy remains a shambles. The rich have been gettingrich- 
er, and the very poor, who are the majority of Egypt^s 43 
million people, are grtting poorer. 

Mr. Sadat’s regime began to change as imernal diffi- 
culties piled op and prosaic day-to-day aggravations took 
the place of the grand international initiatives be had rel- 
ished. Having revoked many of the repressive practices of 
his predecessors, be introduced repressive measures erf his 
own. A “law of shame” was proclaimed under which dti- 
zens were jailed on such vague charges as “violatjoa of na- 
tional unity.” The political parties he created lost most of 
their freedom of action, and almost total conformity was 
imposed race again an the newspapers. 

The Appearance of Losing Control 

Mr. Sadat had never been one to accept personal criti- 
cism easily. Now be tamed with vindictiveness on »>***> 
who dared to cross him. The last major political act ofhis 


ber. The main targets were Moslem fundamentalists. 
More than a thousand of them, ranging from bearded 
young extremists, to influential preachers, were jailed. 
Other victims weye academics, lawyers, politicians and 
journalists. 

Mfcny MOslem and Coptic Christian associations were 
dosed, 6S journalists were transferred to government 
service, several foreign correspondents were expelled. 
The head of the Coptic Christian Church, ShmudatEI Was 
bwtished to Ms monastery in the western desert Frathe 

nort four . __ .-i - - 


length criticism by American journalists of wtam Ms 
Egyptian audiences had never heaxxL 

out W8S President was 

ber crisis was of 2d 

madeMsperwntbe focal point of all tensfemJn thecountrY 
Modeow and Cqpts* left and right Egyptian 
nationalists and pan- AraMsts. rww? 




dive in September. He was liked, even loved* asfotias 

SS? fUl “*** to*® 11 * 1 tensions and ruled vSbouti 
stifflog frar; people toned away from Mm when he i 
vived political repression. 

fart who had long supported Mm. “IfitefcK! been kfltecf hi 

mroi«hAprfl.[when 1 ®^ to withdraw from fife iest 
Slnai}, perh&ps we would have wept agMn.’^ : ~ . - 
. Th ? rels , lictle doabt Mr.Sadat waskffledbv Mi 


, organizations in the boar 

borhoods of Egyptian cities mid towns have bSsta 

1 Scpraaber crackdown obviously if 
eliminate their power. The chreatoffen, 

Moslem extremists is perhaps the mom 
that Mr. Sadat is leaving Ms successor. - 
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in Summary 

Hunger Strike 
Ends;Can New 
Chapter Begin? 

. The Mger strOte that became a 
"metaphor far Ulster's tragedy has 
: caM hW the dying goes om Thrre^. 
Vmatafag six strikers at Maze prison 

gave up' their fasywfieuit became 
that their* families would not 
l allow them to diej three days later,' 
Britain acceded to several of their de- 
; manri K. - include the right to wear 
their own clothes. • 

~ By also granting this right ta the 
relatively Jew inmates serving time 
fbr ordinary ericaes.Frime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher coulef claim that 
L &Kwssnbtgivfng in to the republican 
prisooers' demand for special poBit- 
cal status: But theamaessioo also at- 
- lowed die Irish Republican Army to 
dataa a victory .had “been woo by the 
.. deaths of the. H-biock. martyrs," said 
Gerry Adams, who is thought to be a 
hfgterankfogl.R. A- officer. 

. 'V The organization showed yesterday 
ithadnot lost Its willingness to Idn 
others. It took responsibility for the 
explosion of an anti-persoanel bomb 
crammed with nails, in a laundry van 
parked near an.. army, barracks in 
London. A passerby was killed and 
more than a dozen people were 
' wounded, most of. them members of 
the Queen’s Irish Guards. 

..-Ten men . died dining the seven- 
month hunger 'strike, which won the 
republican causa new attention and 
thousands of dollars in contributions. 
Buz the strike’send was seen as a vin- 


dication of Mrs. Thatcher's tough 
stand, it also seemed an auspicious 
start for James Prior, a dissenter 
from Thatcher economic policies who 
- was made Northern Ireland Secre- 
tary in a Cabinet reshuffle last 
month, 

*. ’ The British Government hopes its 
concessions will achieve its next goal 
—ending the so-called blanket protest 
. in which republican prisoners have 
refused to wear prison-issue clothes 
or do Assigned work since 1976. Brit- 
ain's long-term objective is a political 
formula that would guarantee the 
rights of Northern Ireland's Catholic 
minority as well as its Protestant ma- 
jority «nd allow. Britain to withdraw 
its 10.700 troops and end a decade of 
direct rule of the province. 

Under the' pressure of the strike, 
.Britons have become more receptive 
to the idea of Irish unification, pro- 
vided Protestant rights are protected. 
The Prime Minister of the Irish Re- 
public. Garret FitzGerald, who is ex- 
pected to meet with Prime Minister 
Thatcher in London next month,' has 
shown a reciprocal willingness to 
amend the republic’s political system 
to lessen the official status of the 
CathOUcChurch. 

Union Congress 
Speaks Its Minds 

Solidarity ended the second stage of 
its first convention last week with 
some fancy parliamentary footwork. 

Rank-and-file delegates to the Pol- 
ish union congress, after re-electing 
Lech Walesa to a two-year term, 


showed their dissatisfaction with his 
leadership by electing many radicals 
to a new 107-member, policymaking 
National Commission. The anti-au- 
thority mood was such that it took 
three ballots and several days of 
wrangling before the commission was 
. in place. As its first act. however, the 
new body approved all but one of Mr. 
Walesa's nominees for a 12-member 
presidium that recalled the Commu- 
nist Party model. The 10 men and one 
woman chosen were given portfolio- 
like responsibilities for such areas as 
the food supply and education. 

The 12-day convention in Gdansk 
also approved a bold economic and 
political program that called for a 
multiparty system in Poland, free 
elections to Parliament and unre- 
stricted emigration. Reacting irately 
to Government-imposed price in- 
creases, the congress threatened a 
token strike. 

The union also said that if the Gov- 
ernment did not pot members of the 
ousted regime of Edward Gierek an 
trial. Solidarity would set up its own 
na tional tribunal to censure them, 
much as the United States was con- 
demned for reported crimes during 
the Vietnam War. 

Franc Falls, and 
Some Hopes Too 

With the franc under pressure. 
President Francois Mitterrand last 
week swallowed hard, devalued the 
currency and shifted his emphasis a 
bit from economic expansion to a 
fight against inflation. He deferred S3 
billion in public spending but seemed 
to be relying more on a six-month 
freeze in prices of basic foods and 
services and labor's willingness to 
lower wage demands to reduce 14 per- 
cent inflation. 

The moves brought France closer to 
the thinking of other major countries ; 
for Mr. Mitterrand, that is precisely 
what hurt. His Socialist Government 
had already embarked on a program 
of nationalizing banks and large in- 
dustries and taxing the rich while at- 
tempting to stimulate the economy 
'and reduce unemployment through 
public spending. 

How far Mr. Mitterand would shift 
was not clear. His critics, contending 


By NICHOLAS GAGE 

ATHENS — For a generation Greece has been held 
firmlydnaWesterhakirsebyacoalititmofconservatives 
; and moderates. That could change with' next Sunday’s 
general elecuons and the- repercussions would be felt far 
beyond Athens. 

Leading the race at the moment is thePanhellenic So- 
cialist Movement headed by Andreas Papandreou, a 62- 
year-okl former University of California economics pro- - 
lessor and son of the country’s first postwar prime minis- 
ter. Pasok, as the party is known, doubled its vote to 25 per- . 

United States fornot stopping the Turkish invasion of Cy- 
pres seven years agp.&nd on the national desire for change 
that has characterized G reek politics since Pericles. 

- Mr. Papandreou's' main obstacle is the ruling New 
Democracy Paxty led by Prune Minister George Rallis 
and founded by Mr. Rallis'' patriarchal predecessor, Con- 
stantine KaramahUs, who .last year moved up to the non- 
-partisan office of President.. 'A hardworking but uninspir- 
ing politician, Mr. RaUishasrimnagMfocarivinciemostof 
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the country's squabbling conservatives to join forces in 
hopes of checking "the Marxist tide" led by Pasok. 

The primary soapbox of Greek politicians is still “on 
the balcony" from which they address crowds that over- 
flow the main squares of Greek dries and towns and wave 
pennants in party colors — Pasok green in Patras. New 
Democracy's blue in Salonica, Communist red in Volos. 
Interviewed while campaigning last weekend, Mr. Papan- 
dreou said he expected to win between 45 and 50 percent of 
the vote which, under the proportional representation sys- 
tem, would give him a majority of the 300 seats in Parlia- 
ment. If he wins, he said, his priorities would be internal 
reforms — decentralizing public administration, restruc- 
turing the educational, system and revitalizing the econ- 
omy, rnsii 

On thebplcony, however. Mr. Papandreoo^ajseasonpd, , , 
crowd pleaser, skips over such subjects and instead con- 
centrates on excoriating NATO, the American bases in 
Greece and his country's entry into the Common Market 10 
months ago. His audiences assume that Mr. Papandreou 
means to disengage Greece from these involvements, but 
when closely questioned about his intentions, he is circum- 
spect On NATO, Mr. Papandreou says he only wants Par- 
liament to reconsider the agreement Greece signed when 
it re-entered the alliance’s military wing last year. Whai 
bothers him most is the control of Aegean air space, an 
Issue left open in the agreement and which Greece contests 
with Turkey, a NATO ally. If that issue is resolved to Mr. 
Papandreous’s satisfaction, would he consider keeping 
Greece in the organization? "That's the kind of question 1 
don’t answer,” be replied. "I want to keep some of my 
cards to myself." 

Regarding American bases, Mr. Papandreou said he 
would negotiate "a timetable" for their removal, which 
r could be very flexible. More important, he said, was that 
Greece gee modem weapons at good prices in exchange for 
the bases. Athens should also be kept informed about 
American use of the bases and have a veto over decisions 
contrary to Greek Interests. 

As for the Common Market, Mr. Papandreou said he 
realized that only President Karamanlis, who led Greece 
into the E.E.C., can call a referendum on the issue, but 
"Karamanlis won't call a referendum.” As Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Papandreou said, he would seek "readjustment” 
of the present Common Market agreement. 

Many Greeks in the center worry that Mr. Papan- 
dreou has attacked NATO, the American bases and the 
E.E.C. so hard that he will not be able to be as moderate as 
be privately asserts be is Western diplomats here share 
this uneasiness. For example, when Spain applies to enter 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in the next few 
months, the Greek Government, like every other member 
nation, wifi have to approve. “After all his attacks on 
NATO, how can Papandreou ask his deputies to back Span- 
ish membership?" a European ambassador asked. j, 

Mr. Rallis believes the tough positions Mr. Papan- ’ 
dreou is taking toward the West will defeat Pasdk at the 
polls. “If we Leave NATO, our role in the Aegean and the 
Mediterranean will be taken over by.Torkey," he said in a 
recenfinterview. Moreover, Mr. Rallis said" Mr. Papan- 
dreou’s stand against the Common Market would prove to 
be "his political grave" because Greeks have already seen 
the benefits of membership, namely higher prices for agri- 
cultural products as well as development funds. 

Mri Papandreou disagreed. "The Common Market is 
faring very badly in the countryside and turning the tide 
for us," he said. But he has been careful not to attack Mr. 
Karamanlis, who made E.E.C. membership the capstone 
of his career. He knows that many moderates may feel it is 
safe to vote Socialist only because Mr. Karamanlis is 
President and would check the excesses they fear from a 
Pasok government. But the President’s power to block 
Government measures is limited to calling referendums 
on issues he feds are crucial for the country. “If Andreas 
gets 145 deputies and goes to Karamanlis and says he can 
form a government with Communist support, there is 
nothing Karamanlis can do about it," Mr . Rallis said . 

Mr. Papandreou has lost his lean and hungry look of 
former -years. Mr. Rallis is also confident. “Andreas 
thought be would gobble me up in one small bite." he said, 
"but he’s discovering otherwise.” To win, Mr. Papan- 
dreou most convince moderates he can provide stable gov- 
ernment along with change. 

Mr. Papandreou thinks he jean succeed, but some ob- 
servers believe he is emphasizing foreign policy too much 
over economic issues. "We have a saying,” remarked 
political analyst Stavros Psycharis. "Greeks shorn with 
their hearts, vote with their pockets, and the day after the 
election wish they had cut their hands off 
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Social Democratic Party leaders Roy Jenkins (left) and David Owen at party's conference in Landed last week. 


that France bad been left isolated by 
the Socialist program, said that one 
devaluation without a change of eco- 
nomic policy would just lead to an- 
other. But the Government’s Finance. 
Minister, Jacques Delors, said years 
Of Inflation had brought Prance to this 
pass. "If certain opposition politi- 
cians wear black today,” he said, 
"it's because they are in mourning for 
their economic management." 

The realignment of --currencies 
within the European Monetary Sys- 
tem announced last week effectively 
devalued the franc and Italian lira 8.5 
percent against the German mark 
and Dutch guilder (which were reval- 
ued 5.5 percent) and 3 percent in rela- 
tion to the currencies of Belgium. 
Luxembourg, Ireland and Denmark. 

Centrists Are All 
Over the Lot 

The first annual convention of Brit- 
ain’s new Social Democratic Party 
covered a lot of ground last week, 
literally and figuratively. The party 
staged the week-long gathering in 
three cities — Perth, Scotland, Brad- 
ford, England and London — avoiding 
Brighton, where the Labor Party had 
met earlier, and Blackpool, where the 


Conservatives gather this week. 

Policies discussed departed from 
those of the two major parties in im- 
portant respects. Like the Conserva- 
tives, the Social Democrats favored 
continued membership in the Com- 
mon Market and the Atlantic Al- 
liance, for example- But many dif- 
fered with Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's plan to buy costly Trident 
missiles. 

No platform was drafted, nor was a 
party leader chosen. Such decisions 
could cause dissension between a nas- 
cent right wing, led by Roy Jenkins, 
the former Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, and Shirley Williams, the more 
left-leaning former Education Secre- 
tary who appears likely to be chosen 
pany leader. 

Last week, the party was buoyed by 
the decision of four more Labor Mem- 
bers of Parliament to join its ranks — 
the Serial Democrats now have 21 
M.P.’s — and the most open split yet 
in the governing Conservative Party. 
Edward Heath, who lost the leader- 
ship to Mis. Thatcher in 1975, urged 
her Government to reassess its eco- 
nomic policies now or "drag on down 
the dreary path of ever-deepening re- 
cession." “If more than three million 
unemployed are necessary to get 
inflation down to a level higher than it 
was two and half years ago," Mr. 


Heath asked, "how many more mil- 
lions of unemployed will be required 
m bring# down to what level?” 

Frotn Australia, where she was at- 
tending a Commonwealth conference, 
Mrs. Thatcher reiterated her belief in 
principles over the politics of consen- 
sus. But growing dismay with the 
deepening economic downturn could 
make this week's Tory convention the 
least decorous in some time. 

Bold Words in 
Iran Parliament 

In a country seemingly partial to 
acts of martyrdom, Mehdi Bazargan, 
the first Prime Minister in Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini's Islamic Repub- 
lic, may have invited one. Amid an 
uproar in Iran's Parliament last 
week, Mr. Bazargan condemned the 
daily executions since June of more 
than 1,-500 Moslem leftists and others 
on charges of anti-Govemraent activi- 
ties. “Acts of revenge by this Govern- 
ment will turn the country into an 
ocean of bldbd,' ’ he declared. 

Crowds promptly called for Mr. 
Bazargan's execution and Parlia- 
ment prepared to expel him. 

Milt Freudenheim 
and Barbara Slavin 
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Demonstrators marching tn Madrid last week to protest Spain's planned entry into NATO. 


Can a Military 
Alliance Help 
Spain Find 
Civil Bliss? 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM 

MADRID — Spanish entry to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is expected soon and could well prove 
to be as momentous for Madrid as it was for Bonn. Twenty-'' 
six years ago, the -young Federal Republic of Germany 
joined NATO and thereby set- the -fundamental definitions 
of Its politics and mtepiationaTperscraality. 

The stakes in the East- West power game remain high. 
Spain can "give the alliance badly needed strategic depth 
cm the land mass of Europe; an and over the sea, its navy 
and air force roam from the Canary Islands in the Atlantic 
to the Balearics in the Mediterranean. Last month, Mos- 
cow showed its unease by sending a long note to the Span- 
ish Foreign Ministry warning that the Warsaw Pact would 
have to take "pertinent measures" if Spain becomes 
NATO's 16th member. Foreign Minister Jos6 Pedro Perez 
Liorca returned the original copy to the Soviet Embassy, 
calling the note unjustified Interference in Spanish affairs. 1 

Last week, the Spanish Parliament began a lackluster 
debate on NATO in which the Government is assured the 
required simple majority. Felipe Gonz&lez, the Socialist 
leader, accused the Government of rushing Spain into the 
alliance "even before we have defined our own system of 
national defense." Foreign Minister Perez Liorca retorted 
that membership would end decades of Spanish isolation 
from the rest of Western Europe. President Reagan is ex- 
pected to reaffirm American support for Spanish entry 
when he meets King Juan Carlos in Washington this week. 

Aside from a small protest demonstration in Madrid 
that was broken up by the police, the Spanish debate over 
NATO has fired little popular interest. Despite his public 
opposition, a note of ambivalence also runs through Mr. 
Gonzalez's declarations. The Socialist leader knows that 
alliance membership is unpopular with his party’s some- 
times radical rank and file. But two of his closest mentors, 
President Francois Mitterrand of France and Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt of West Germany, support Spanish entry. 
Other Western European Socialists are convinced that Mr. 
Gonzalez’s opposition to NATO is less than heartfelt. Tak- 
ing a long view, they recall that, as a backbencher in the 
Bundestag in 1955, Mr. Schmidt voted against West Ger- 
man membership in (he alliance. 

Protracted talks between the United States and Spain 
over renewal of their 2&-year-old military relationship 
have brought out seeming contradictions in the Socialist . 


position. Mr. Gonz&lez favors the maintenance of Ameri- 
can bases — on grounds thac the international status quo 
should not be upset — but even Government deputies have 
criticized existing ties with the United' States as "neoco- 
loniaL” The American side is known to be pressing for the 
right to use air and naval bases in Spain for possible opera- 
tions in the Middle East, a right Washington may pursue 
with new vigor because of fears of instability in Egypt. But 
Madrid’s negotiators are known to be unhappy that Wash- 
ington has not been more forthcoming with pledges to 
build up Spain's defense industry, and to commit Ameri- 
can forces to buy more local equipment. 

The bilateral agreement was scheduled to expire last 
month, but was extended for eight months to give Spain 
plenty of time to get into NATO. Once inside, Spanish nego- 
tiators apparently believe that they will be able to exact a 
higher price from Washington for air and naval bases and 
to insist that the new bilateral treaty provide for the de- 
fense of Spanish territory. "1 chink the status of out rela- 
tionship with the United Slates is going to change," said 

Javier Ruperez, a senior foreign affairs expert in the Gov- 
ernment. "We have never really been allies of the United 
States, and the United States has not been our ally." 

Hopes f or a Breakthrough on the Rock 

Madrid also hopes that NATO membership will pro- 
vide a breakthrough mi one of Europe's most ancient diplo- 
matic quarrels — the dispute over Gibraltar, which has 
been in British bands since 2704. Last year Britain and 
Spain agreed to open negotiations, but talks have become 
mired in procedural wrangling. The British insist that Ma- 
drid first reopen the Rock’s frontier with the mainland, 
closed by Francisco Franco in 1989, while the Spanish de- 
mand residence guarantees for workers who might cross 
over to Gibraltar. But now, the Spanish hope that their flag 
will soon fly alongside the Union Jack on Gibraltar, which 
they expect to be integrated into a new NATO command 
running from the Canaries to a proposed headquarters in 
Cartagena. The sticky questions of ultimate sovereignty 
over Gibraltar, which Spain calls the last colony in Eu- 
rope, and the final wishes of 25,000 fervently Anglophile 
residents of Gibraltar, will be dealt with later. 

Just as NATO helped anchor West Germany's sense of 
. its place in Europe, so the alliance may contribute to con- 
solidating Spanish democracy. Since the failed military 
putsch in February, Prune Minister Leopoldo Cal vo Sotelo 
and his advisers have become convinced that the alliance 
will give grumbling generals and colonels what soldiers 
need most — a mission. For a half century, Spain's armed 
forces, and particularly the army, have looked for their 
enemies inside Spain. NATO should lift their horizons be- 
yond the Pyrenees, to the Rhine and beyond. ' 

The Socialists note that alliance membership did not 
prevent army takeovers in Greece and Turkey. Fernando 
Moran, a Socialist defense strategist, said he detects a 
' “militarization” of political thinking in Spain that could 
ultimately turn against democracy. "NATO could bring 
the Spanish military back into politics, ” Mr. Moran 
argues. “Through NATO, they might try to block the ad- 
vent of the left to power in Spain.” But others.-see admis- 
sion as Spain's chance to leave behind the sterile national- 
ism and international pariahdom of the Franco years. 
"For me this is the great adventure of history,” Mr. 
Ruperez said. "This country has been great when it has 
participated in the history of others. " 
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President Reagan in tbe Oval 
Office with his key advisers: James A. 

Baker 3d, chief of staff; Michael K. Deaver, 
deputy chief of staff (standing), and Edwin Meese M, 
Presidential counselor (hack to camera) . 


Appropriations Panel Engineers a Victory but Lacks Power to Sustain It 


On Budgets, 
President’s 
Word May 
Be the Law 

By MARTIN TOLCHIN 

WASHINGTON — In his heyday, the late John J. 
Rooney, the Democrat from Brooklyn, was one of 
the most feared men in Washington. Embassies 
were cowed by his visits. Attorneys General 
danced attendance and the director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation provided confidential data 
on campaign opponents. 

Tbe Representative's power base was the House 
Appropriations Committee. There, as a subcom- 
mittee chairman, he controlled the parse strings 
for the Departments of State, Justice and Com- 
merce. But those were tbe committee's glory 
days, when Congressmen waited decades for one 
of the 13 subcommittee chairmanships in a group 
that called Itself tbe College of Cardinals. 

Last week, most of the committee’s Republicans 
joined with its Democrats to defy both the budget- 
cutting Reagan Administration and the House Re. 
publican leadership. Though the luster of the vic- 
tory was dimmed by the likelihood of a Reagan 
veto which the panel appeared to lacked enough 
support on the floor to override, for one brief mo- 
ment the committee gave a him of its former 
power. An $87.3 billion funding bill for social pro- 
grams that the White House opposed as ‘‘budget 
busting'* was shepherded through the House. . 

Committee members told the House that their 
workwas the result of nine weeks of bearings, that 
they were familiar with every “nerve ending" of 
ewny appropriation and that there were no further 
savings in the "safety net" that was “America's 


investment in humanity.'* It was their colleagues, 
however, who had curtailed their powers to make 
such conclusions stick. In 1974, Congress passed 
the Budget and Impoundment Act, creating 
budget committees and a budget process, in part 
because it perceived the appropriations commit- 
tees as profligate groups that found it too easy to 
appease special interest groups with ever increas- 
ing funds without regard to the budget as a whole, 
Tbe new budget panels were charged with examin- 
ing the entire budget, making economic forecasts 
and setting spending ceilings from agriculture to 
national defense. The appropriations committees 
were to art within these constraints. 

As one veteran member of the House put it, "If 
tbe appropriations committees had done their job, 
we wouldn't need the budget committees.” Some 
of the difficulties, however, were not of the appro- 
priations committee's making. Representative 
Richard Boiling, the Missouri Democrat who is 
chairman of the Rules Committee, contends that 
“it was a series of events transpiring outside Con- 
gress which in the aid forced Congress to finally 
reform its internal budget procedure." 

According to Mr. Bolling, the first event was the 
Vietnam war, and President Lyndon Johnson's be- 
lated request tar a tax increase to pay for it. In the 
end, in return for its approval of a surtax. Con- 
gress forced the President and the appropriations 
committee to agree to an expenditure limit. The 
President was charged with responsibility for its 
enforcem en t and authorized to impound funds 
previously appropriated. 

At that time, Representative George Mahon,' 
Texas Democrat and chairman of tbe appropria- 
tions crnpmi ttee, warned Congress about the 
weapon it was placing in tbe President’s hands. Be 
argued that cutting spending was Congress's re- 
sponslblity, and in delegating it to tbe President 
the Congress was Shirking its Constitutional re- 
sponsibilities. He prophesied that future Presi- 
dents would misuse the weapoaof Impoundment. 

From Congress's point of view, that was pre- 
cisely what happened during the Nixon Presiden- 
cy- Increasingly, Mr. Nixon claimed and exer- 
cised the right to impound funds a pprop riated by 
Congress. On Oct. 17, 1872, he flatly stated that If 
Congress overrode his veto of a clean water bill, he 
would refuse to spend .the money. After his land- 
slide victory, he announced that he intended to use 
impoundment authority on an ever greater scale: . 


Congress rebelled. The budget act took im- 
poundment from the President and restored to 
Congress the authority— and obligation— to man- 
age fiscal affairs. “The objective of the legi sl a tion 

was not the implementation of a particular fiscal 
policy, such as a balanced “budget,” Mr. Bolting 
said. “This point cannot be over emphasized. 
Rather, It was to force Congress to be respotsk 
We." 

This year, the appropriations committees saw 
their powers further eroded, when the 
tian turned to the badger process to implement 
changes to more than 250 laws to meet its budget- 
cutting targets. The spotlight was on the budget 
committees; the appropriations committees were 
all tan forgotten. The vehicle for those law 
changes was a process called “reaxiciliadtkm,” a 

single bffl that wrapped np totals, rather tban tbe 

13 specific appropriations. 
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Hiss! Boo! It’s 
The Tight-Money 
Villain Again! 

They, the Reagan political econo- 
mists said, were going to be different. 
But last week, they did what politi- 
cians with economic ills often do. 
With the going getting tough, they got 
going on tbe Fed. 

The tactic was the more striking be- 
cause cnly nine months ago the Ad- 
ministration was maintaining that 
the Federal Reserve’s loss of stomach 
for continued anti-inflationary re- 
straint was the only thing besides the 
cravenness of Congress that might 
stand between them and vindication 
of their supply-side theories. Now the 
line— most sucdntly stated by Treas- 
ury Secretary Donald T. Regan, 
whose statements got the seal of 
Presidential approval Friday — is 
“we don't want to prolong this reces- 
sion, which would happen” if the Fed- 
eral Reserve does not loosen up. 
Equally firmly, Fed chairman Paul 
A. Vokkar replied that the independ- 
ent central bank “had no intention of 
backing away — clearly we have not 
won the battle yet.” 

Despite last week's report that Sep- 
tember producer prices weighed in 
only a two-tenths of 1 percent higher, 
the smallest rise in more than a year, 
even some Administration econo- 
mists agree. What the White House is 
worried about more than the Fed’s 
policies is spreading tbe blame for the 
economic slowdown so as to contain 
its political costs. Last week's full 
percentage point slide in the prime in- 
terest rate, to a still-nearaecord 18 1/ 
2 percent — or the Fed’s technical ad- 
justment In the rate it charges its 
large borrowers — wont help the 
flagging construction and auto indus- 
try's that much. And Congress is still 
reeling from what Senate Majority 
Leader Howard B. Baker Jr. calls 
“the shock of August” — when the 
financial markets sent their rates 
soaring despite the passage of the 
Reagan tax and budget cutting bills 
designed to reassure them. 

Not surprisingly, the wisdom of the 
additional $13 billion of cuts and $3 bil- 
lion in new taxes the President pro- 
posed last month to keep the deficit on 
line came under new attack. On 
taxes, former Senate supporters said 
they were drafting their own bigger 
increases; some rattled sabers about 
cutting back defense spending further 
than tbe President wants. On social 
programs, the House waved a symbol 
of resistance, passing 249 to 168 — or 
too few to. override a veto — an $87.3 
trillion spending tall that the. White 
House says is $4 billion too expensive. 

Chorus of ‘Ayes' 
On Voting Rights 

Though President Reagan has been 
slowly backing away from Us opposi- 
tion to the Voting Rights Act, his 
views on extending the law without 
change remain unknown. Not so those 
of the House of Represe n tatives. Key 
provisions do not expire until August, 
but last week it approved, 389 to 24, a 
■ renewal that essentially preserves all 
die major protections of 1965 act. 

Southern and conservative law- 
makers consider many of them any- 
thing from a nuisance to a stigma — 
especially “preclearance, *' which re- 
quires nine states, including seven in 
the Deep South, and sections of 13 
others to submit any changes in their 
ejection laws to Washington for prior 
approval. Most of them voted for re- 
newal, because. Representative Gillis 
W. Long of Louisiana said, they were 
eager to rebuild credibility among 
their minority constituents lost by 
their votes for tbe Reagan budget. . 

The example set for the Senate, 
nhicfa will ui» up the tall in the Ju- 
diciary Committee in January, is 
strong. so are Senate critics of the 

bill. Ansars other things, they want to 
liberalize a provision that would per- 
mit jurisdictions to “bailout” of pre- 
ridparynna if their voting-rights record 
las been clean for 10 years. The Prest- 
dent’5 position, wises it becomes 
known, is expected to be Influential. 
Tbe White House is said to be weigh- 
ing whether holding out against the 
House version is worth the potential 
political trouble. 

History’s Paths 
Cross in Atlanta 

For “more than 100 years. Atlanta 
has been the center of black civil 
rights leadership; for the past 20, it 
has been a symbol of Sunbelt splen- 


dor. Last week, in the city's mayoral 
election, lines between the movement 
and the New South blurred in a close 
contest between Andrew Young, the 
Mack United Nations ambassador, 
Congressman and rights activist and 
Sidney Marcus, a white moderate-to- 
llberal State Representative. 

With 68 percent of the population 
black (and, more significantly, 56.3 
percent of the voters), voting in the 
Oct. 27 runoff between the two leaders 
of the field of seven’is expected to fol- 
low racial lines. Did blacks realize, 
the incumbent, Maynard Jackson, the 
first black mayor of a large Southern 
city, asked black audiences (appar- 
ently forgetting Washington, D.C.), 
“there has never been a second black 
mayor elected in a major U.S. city?" 
Under the city charter, a mayor can 
serve only two terms. 

But race is far from tbe only issue. 
The economy is softening, arid Mr. 
Marcus has been been instrumental 
in obtaining state funds for rapid 
transit, hospitals and the World Con- 
gress Center, the convention complex 
that brings millions to Atlanta each 
year. Mr. Marcus asserts that he is 
best qualified to attract new business 
and state money in the era of the Rea- 
gan Administration’s tight-fisted 
federalism. Mr. Young’s economic 
agenda includes black entrepreneurs 
and aggressive provision of services 
for tbe expanding international 
economies of third world nations. In 
last week's voting. Mr. Young and 
Mr. Marcus split 40.9 percent to 38.8 
percent. Mr. Young pulled 12 percent 
of the white vote; Mr. Marcus, 9 per- 
cent of the black vote. 

Coming Down On 
The C.I.A.’s Side 

Fresh from the drawing boards of 
the Central Intelligence Agency last 
week came the outline of the latest 
proposals to give intelligence agen- 
cies more rein. The sketch was too 
freely drawn, said the critics. 

Among other things, the draft exec- 
utive order would allow the C.I.A., 
with the permission of the Attorney 
General, to infiltrate domestic groups 
and attempt to influence their activi- 
ties. Tbe order, composed by an inter- 
agency group headed by the C.I.A., 
would also free the beads of intelli- 
gence agencies from a requirement 
that they turn in employees who 
might have violated a Federal law. 

The proposals caused some grum- 
bling in Congress, whose role in deter- 
mining tbe limits on tbe intelligence 
agencies is largely advisory under ex- 
isting law. Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moyniban, a vice chairman of the 
Semite Select Committee an Intelli- 
gence, said, “It expands the domestic 
activities of the C.I.A. in ways we 
hope tbe Administration will explain 
and demonstrate the need for.” Sena- 
tor Harrison H. Schmidt, who heads 
an intelligence subcommittee, said 
the Justice Department bad refused 
to give any on-the-record interpeta- 
tion of the proposals. 

The draft marks a third attempt to 
revise an order signed by President 
Carter in 1978 to govern the agamies’ 
conduct. The first, made public in 
March, was disavowed by the White 
House after complaints that it would 
drastically weaken civil liberties. A 
second draft, released in May, was 
opposed by some Administration offi- 
cials as too restrictive. 

Watt Is Slowed 
On Oil Leasing 

Interior Secretary Janies G. Watt, 
who has already had to abandon or 
defer similar plans, suffered another 
reversal last week, on the leasing of a 
billion acres of the Pacific continental 
shelf to oil and gas companies. 

A Federal appeals court ruled for 
California, Alaska and the Natural 
Resources Defense Council, ordering 
the Interior Department to give 
greater weight to “environmental 
and social costs” in carrying out its 
offshore leasing program. The states 
and public affairs groups had argued 
ffcarthe scope and pace of Mr. Watt's 
program endanger fishing and 
coastal environments. 

The Senate, meanwhile, weighed in 
on a Institutional matter, filing a Fed- 
eral brief supporting a House move to 
limit oil aod gas teasing in 1.5 million, 
wflderaers acres in Montana. The 
White House had challenged the di- 
rective as an unconstitutional “legis- 
lative veto." The case is one of three 
pending tests Of Congressional de- 
vises to contol the executive. 
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Reagan Dissipates Heat 


By STEVEN R.WEISMAN 


WASHINGTON — President Reagan looked 
decidedly uncomfortable the other day when a re- 
porter asked him why he thought the proposed B-l 
bomber could penetrate Soviet air defenses. “1 
think my few minutes are up, and I am going to 
turn that question over to Cap,” Mr. Reagan said 
with an apologetic grin, as he beckoned Defense 
Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger to his side. 

Suddenly the President seemed to realize he was 
leaving the wrong impression. “I know the an- 
swer,” he added emphatically, and as if to show he 
did he talked briefly about the need to replace the 
aging b- 52 bomber and about the B-Fs ability to 
carry cruise missiles. 

Tbe episode offered a fascinating glimpse into 
Mr. Reagan's style of leadership and decision- 
making. His aides say the President is unafraid to 
fangtP with tbe details of complex issues when he 
is alone with Ms inner circle; these aides m aintai n 
that in private, Mr. Reagan is effective at framing 
issues and asking questions. 

But in public, they agree, he takes great care to 
avoid identifying himself with such details. “Tbe 
President feels that he ought not to be answering 
questions about the B-l bomber or anything else 
that specific,” said a White House official. “His 
job is to announce broad policy. Let Cap Weinber- 
ger take the teat on the B-l, or let (Education Sec- 
retary) Ted Bell take the heat for cuts in school 
aid. We believe in the delegation of authority.” 

As Mr. Reagan's reaction an the B-l implied, 
however, the White House is mindful that the 
President’s visible aloofness raises questions 
about the level at which Mr. Reagan has been en- 
gaged in the making of policy in his own Adminis- 
tration. In the first round of meetings to push for 
approval of the sale of radar planes to Saudi Ara- 
bia, Mr. Reagan puzzled some Senators by declin- 
ing to answer specific questions about whether the 
planes might jeopardize American or Israeli se- 


curity if they fell into enemy hands. According to 
Senator Charles H. Percy, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, Mr. Reagan did not 
begin vigorously arguing for tbe merits of his posi- 
tion until last week, after the a ssa ssi nation of 
President Anwar ei-Sadat of Egypt. 

The question of Mr. Reagan’s personal involve- 
ment in running the Government came toa head in 
August, when Edwin Meese 3d, the White House 
counselor, neglected to awaken the President after 
the dogfight between American and Libyan jets. A 
key reason why it is still an issue is that Mr. Rea-. 

gan likes to discuss matters and make decisions on 

them in private, so that the process is invisible 
even to lower-level participants. ■ 

Campaign Clues 

The President’s decision 10 days ago to proceed 
with a $180 billion nuclear arms program is a case 
in point. He addressed many aspects of the pack- 
age during his Presidential campaign. It was then 
that he endorsed the B-l bomber, which President 
Carter bad canceled, and. expressed skepticism 
about the Carter plan to shuttle 200 new MX mis- 
siles among 4,600 shelters In the American West. 
In the end, Mr. Reagan did just what he said he'd 
do: Push the B-l and cancel the shuttle system. 

Critics of the decision found ammunition in the 
claim by Gen. David C. Janes, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, that he and his colleagues 
“did not have an opportunity to go over tbe pack- 
age in detail before it. was announced.” White 
House officials dismissed the notion that Mr. Rea- 
gan foiled to consult such experts as General 
Jones. Similarly, they brushed aside a statement 
by Senator John G. Tower, the chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, that he too 
had not been consulted. 

What happened, the officials said, was that all of 
than had many opportunities to make their pre- 
sentations to Mr. Reagan. Air Force officials espe- 
cially were given one long session themselves to 
make the case for the missile-shuttle system. But 


when it came time to debate the pros and con?^- 

Reagan did his thrashing ^th only^few peqpfeL 
VicePresMent Bush; Defense-Secretary Wrinber- 
eer- Richard V. Allen, the wtidnal security advis- 
’and the three top Presidential 
Meese, James A. Baker3d and Michael K.pe a.ve r. 
Except for Mr. Bush, who was awayat fcetime, 
these weretoe men in the room when toePrea«M ; 
“signed off' on the decision on the strategic pack- 
age Sept 28. 

“The President feels that only insmall m eetin g ; 
are people totally free to speak tbar 
an aide. He and others also rejected the suggestion 
that no real experts on strategic matters were 
present. “The President made his decision, not on 
the basis of us just sitting around, but after hear- 
ing from all the experts — General Jones, the Air 
Force, the Defense Department,” said Mr. Meese. 
“Because is an area in Which I am not an ex- 

pert,.! viewed my roleas a coorton^ rather than 
as an adviser throughout the process.^ 

The President's predilection does not mean that 
taeignoreslarger groups. -He still has a Cabinet 
meeting every week. BUt according to one aide, he 
has increasingly used the Cabinet as “a forum for 
building a consensus,” to give the Cabinet mem- 
beraind others "a sense thattbey belong.” 

The fact that Mr. Reagan calls on only a few ad- 
visers serves another purpose, strengthening the 
band of those tew when they negotiate with others. 
David A. Stockman, director of the Officeof Man- 
onri I A oof am) Trpaoirv ftecretaivDon-' 


aid T. Regan hammered out the package of budget 
and tax reductions with key members of Congress. 
Before those meetings, Mr. Reagap approved the 

broad outlines, but left the details to them. 

The potential pnWems-in^udr a system. ddHve 
from the risk that Mr. Reagan might become too 
stall off from political or practical realities. The 
Vietnam war and toe Watergate crisis may have 
been exacerbated because Presidents Lyndon B. 
Johnson and Richard M. Nixon became too iso- 


Reagan partisans have an. answer to those who. 
raise this possibility: The President, they say, is a 
good listener, does not feel threatened by those 
who dispute him, and therefore has his own early- 
warning system built in: “He’s also not uncom- 
fortatae with toe fact that he’s not the brightest 
man in the world,” one aide said. “And he has 
erotaed a svstem that works best for him- ” 
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Rockwell should profit handsomely 
from Reagan’s policies. It’s also 



. ; - • By ROBERT UWDSEY 

■.'* £l$ecw®o. Calif, 
ooeinryec raised e pip- 

ctaimiog “Reagan Country** 
Mm orortheRockwell Intenatiooal 
.CcHp^tion’spIant complex tore. Sac 
. ; d wy migjrtjnst as well have. No com- 
. pagy has benafitedmore so far from, 

tte'prilid«'af tlal teiipn Admlntetr a- 

don than Rockwell. the diversified 
//etx^Jnfflmatehasod'taPitisbiw^i. - 

- . Nine d^s ago, it saw Mstnry’s most 
expensive airplane project, Rock- 
WieJI’sB-rbOmher. seemingly thought 

, backfmmihe grave Igr PreridentRea- 

And there was zniicbjBOre tor Rock- 

wUt.- : 

•= ■ : Hie presktoot gave* godhead tode- 
pkqr the MX missile, a multibififon-. 
drdlar project on which Rockwell is the 

- largest single contractor. . 

i ~He called tor an improvement in the 
mitfon'SabUiiy to monitor SovietmlH- 
taiy activities from space, a decision 
time -seemed to signal more business 
too- the space. shuttle built by Rodfc* 
well’s space division in nearby Dow- 

*wr* L ‘ ‘ 

, He accelerated development of an 
improved version of the Lockheed- 
bBflt Trkfent ' submarfoe-toimched 
jnisrifesystem'pn winch Rockwell is a 
major subcontractor. 

And he called far. development of 
still another hew mnlfibniton-ddBar . 
bombs- — the socaSed. Stealth air- 
craft— for wtddi Rockwell is a major 
bidder. 

■ Congress has yet to approve the 
President's blueprint for a huge ex- 
pansion of the ttotfon’smflttary forces 
that e m p h a sises its abdity to deliver, 
nuclear weapons. And. by all indtoa- 
tions, he win face a tough battle to get 
the plan approved, particularly a 
f provtofoa calling -tor basing the MX 
missiles in existing launch sfios rather, 
than trundle them between anarray of 
sew steel and concrete shelters in 
-Nevada andUlah. . 

His plants bond 100 models of the 
B-l. whose prodoction was canceled by 
the Carter ,Administration in .June. 
>. 1077, and which some defense planners 
still claim will be obsolete even before 
it Is oper ati onal In 1907, also faces op- 
p^rw nr in Congress. Much of the 
resistance is rooted in' the as tr onomy 
calcOatoftteB-1 — almost CWmfl- 


Kqn for each plane, more than six 
times theestimated price in 1970 of $3S 

But the opposition doesn't seem to 
have ranted the cheering at Rockwell; 

As- Robert Andersen, Rockwell's 
chairman and chief executive; has 
said .repeatedly recently. It doesn't 
matter to Rockwell where the MX is 
based; No matter vdiere ills launched 
from, he says, Rockwell will provide 
the missile's guidance and control sys- 
tems, Its fourth-stage rocket system, 
and other com p onents, all of which 
add to) to a major portion of the $10 bil- 
Uon-ftas earmarked initially for the 
MX by tbe Reagan Administration. 

And he estimated that the decision 
to build 100 B-l bombers win mean at 
least SlO MIUon In sales to Rockwell 
over the next seven years, with the 
company's profits running 3 to 4 per- 
cent of the total. 

Given the record of the aerospace in- 
dustry in seldom completing a project 
on budget, and Rockwell's cost over- 
runs on the space shuttle, many in the 
aerospace industry are predicting that 
theB-lpragram will mean far more In 
sales to Rockwell than 310 billion. 

Mr. Anderson seems so confident 
that the Brl wlU go ahead as the Presi- 
dent w ants that within three days of 
t>w» Pre gUant ’s decision, he 
a reorganization of the company de- 
signed to move the craft into produc- 
tion. 

As part of the reorganization, he de- 
vated Baatian Hello, a 58-year-old 
Rockwell executive who for the past 
four years had been fighting to keep to- 
gether at least part of the B-l engineer- 
ing team, to the presidency of a new 
corporate operating unit. North 
American Aircraft Operations, which 
will manufacture theB-1, and made 
him a vice president of the parent cor- 
poration. 

■ Last week, Mr. Hello sat down with a 
thick volume that had been revised on 
a weekly basis for most of the past four 
years. 

The book, called tbe “Long Range 
-Combat Aircraft GO Plan," was a 
blueprint for moving tbe B-l into pro- 
duction, and it had been kept myiatpd 
for the moment, which Mr. Heflo con- 
cedes he tardy expected tx> come, 
when the Carter Administration’s 1977 
dedsloa would be reversed. 

“It's crazy," Mr. Hello; who's 
known to fato friends as “Buz," said 


Bastian Hello, Rockwell's 
B-l man, and the plane’s 
“GO Plan” for production. 


with a smile when someone com- 
mented last week about tbe capricious 
history of the bomber pro ject. 

“It’s really been like a trapeze act. 
and there’s been a lot. of time when I’d 
preferred to have been off the trapeze 
and down on the ground, ” he said . 

His company was selected in an in- 
dustry competition to build the B-l in 
1970, and the first plane flew in 1974. 
But throughout the 70‘s, the ultimate 
fate of the new bomber hung in the bal- 
ance as- Congress and successive ad- 
ministrations argued over the need for 
a manned bomber in an era of long 
range- nuclear missiles. 

Finally, during the final month of 
the Ford Administration in 1976, the 
Pentagon ordered production of the 
B-l to go forward; but, six months 
later. President Carter canceled it. 
Only three B-l models intended for test 
flights had been built. 

It was tbe largest military produc- 
tion program ever canceled by the 
Pentagon, and the decision sent shock 
waves through Rockwell Internation- 
al, whose efforts to diversify probably 
thwarted a corporate disaster. 

In 1967. Pittsburgh's RockweU 
Standard Inc., one of the principal sup- 
pliers of brakes, axles, and other com- 
ponents to Detroit for cars and trucks, 
had swallowed a company with three 
times its sales — North American 
Aviation, one of the nation’s oldest air- 
craft manufacturers and tbe manufac- 
turer of tbe Apollo lunar-flight space- 
craft. 

North American, along with most 
other aerospace companies, found it- 
self In serious straits during the late 
60's because of a simultaneous decline 
in sales of commercial airliners, long- 
range missiles and spacecraft, and 
was forced into the merger. 

Rockwell’s chair man at the time. 
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S WITZERLAND is a paradise tor 
tourists and conservatives. A 
conservative tourist can have a 
particularly goodtime there. ' 
tbe Federal Assembly is not activist 
to say the least .and few outride of 
Switzerland know the. name of the 
country's president. Indeed, many 
Swiss have to think -a while before 
remembering his name — - Kurt Fur- 


-. Public policy .decisions are often 
> subject toreferendums and the voters 
are generally frugal in voting on Go*. 
_;erranenr spending. However, spending 
op education,' health and Social Se- 
/ entity rose rapidly in the.earty 1870’s, 
.-coincident with the growth of our own 
'Great Society programs. Agriculture 
is also heavily subsidized, in part, for 
.; national defease reasons. 

- But the Swiss did not follow us in In- 
dexing alarge portion ed transfer pay- 
- ments to the Consumer Price Index, 
..and although discretionary adjust- 
ments are marie frequently, their 
budget & controlled more rigidly than 
' ours.' 

.Of course; the absence of indexing Is 
much more acceptable when inflation 
is tow, and control over inflation is the 
-great success story of the Swiss ecoor 
i- -omy.'Betwetok the last quarter of 1975 
land 1980 tber C.P.I. rose only 2JS per- 
cent ■* year while ours was rising at a- 
rato of 9-1 percent and their neighbor, 
Italy, waff inflating at a 17.1 percent 
iinnaalraie. .. 

..' Switzerland serves as a model for 
. American .1 monetarist r economists. 
Swiss success against infl ation is at- 
tributed to. a rigid control over the 
money supply since 1975, which, to 
earn, ^ accomplished by- controlling 
the monetary base (currency plus 
bank reserves). -'-Swiss policymakers 

’ are as mllhanily neutral toward varia- 
tions, in interest rates as they are in 

foreign pobey. 

--•-Howrer.Aerewasalapsei lnlate . 

. 1978 and 1979, control over tbe mone- 
tary base .was abandoned in an effort 
to stabilize the foreign exchange value 
of the Swis franc. As a result infla- 
tion bas been accelerating and, though 
still towfry recent American stand- 

Ru dotph G- Pomer, >: Resident 
Scholar at the American Enterprise 
Institute for PitNic Policy Research tn 
Washington, w as assistant director of 
economic policy in President. Ford's 

OfftixofManagemehtandBudget. 





Switzeriand: Growth 
and Inflation 

□ Consumer price Index, 

percent change over previous 
year 

H Real gross domestic product, 
percent change over previous 
year 
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aids, ft to getting uncomfortably dose 
totbedouU^digit levd.Butrigidcon- 
trobowrtteB»neysu|^ware.re- 
established at the end of 1979 and if the 
monetarists are correct, inflation 
sliouWsoondecelerateagalo. 

It should not be bnplled that Swiss 
inflation has been controfled without 
cost. Their refusal to perpetuate the 
inflation induced by world oil price in- 
creases. In 1973 and 1974 resulted in a 
huge decline in real grass- domestic 
product of 7J percent in 1975 and a M 
percent drop In 1976. In contrast, our 
own recession involved toss than a, 1 
percent decline to 1974 and a LI de- 
cline in . 1975. Bat, of course, the two 
economies are far from comparable In 
that the Swiss are totally dependenion 
foreign oil supplies and they had no 


dance but to accept a bigger decline to 
living standards than ours when world 
oil prices soared. 

The' Swiss recession did not result in 
rising domestic unemployment be- 
cause they rely heavily on foreign 
workers and between 1974 and 1978 
their number was reduced by about 25 
percent. 

F oreigners still constitute 
about one-fifth of the labor force 
and Swiss tong-term growth is 
limited by a severe shortage of labor. 
.The unemployment rate to almost in- 
visible and tends to remata below one- 
quarter of 1 percent. 

It is interesting to speculate whether 
the Swiss recession in 1975 and 1979 
would have been less severe if foreign 


Willard F. Rockwell Jr., was deter- 
mined that the company not be be- 
holden to any stogie market. Instead, 
he would build one on three legs: sales 
to Industry, including Detroit; to the 
government, and to consumers. 

The company never found the suc- 
cess it sought in tbe consumer market- 
place; from digital watches to Admi- 
ral appliances, it had a generally dis-. 
mal record. 

For awhile, after North American 
won the Space Shuttle program and 
tbeB-I project, two of the most expen- 
sive projects ever undertaken, it 
seemed like the acquisition of the air- 
craft company was a mark of genius. 

But before long, the company was 
reminded again of the downside of the 
aerospace industry— such as the tech- 
nical uncertainties that go with a pro- 
gram of the scale of the space shuttle 
and the industry’s dependence upon 
shifting political tides in Washington. 
There are downsides to other markets, 
too. During the last two years, Rock- 
well, a major automotive^ rts pro- 
ducer, has suffered from tbe bleak 
state of tbe automobile business. 

Still, Mr. Anderson likes tn point out 
throughout its ups and downs, the com- 
pany has remained profitable — in- 
deed that its earnings last year, on 
sales of $6.9 billion, totaled $230 mil- 
lion, almost twice its earnings of S144 
million on sales of 35.4 Milton in 1977, 
the year the B-l was canceled. 

For the first nine months of its re- 
cently completed fiscal year, through 
June 30, the company reported earn- 
ings of 3232 milli on on sales of $5.2 bu- 
tton, both figures slightly higher than 
(bring the comparable period of I960. 

Mr. Anderson says the diversifica- 
tion program, which also includes a 
strong thrust into electronics, printing 
and a number of other markets, had 




workers had remained and if the re- 
sulting unemployment had imposed 
more downward pressure on wage 
rates. The answer to probably unknow- 
able, but it has implications for bow 
much pain we shall have to endure to 
squeeze inflation out of our own econ- 
omy. 

One of the most impressive things ‘ 
about Switzerla n d to tbe state of its 
military preparedness. It has been 
able to stay out of 20th-century wars 
for good reasons. Any invader would 
have to run into a hornet's nest of oppo- 
sition. All males have some sort of 
military obligation to. Che age of 50. 
The maids are riddled with tank traps. 
Jet fighters — some ancient — roam 
through the mountains. And every 
newly constructed house must contain 
a fallout shelter. (They make good 
wine cellars.) 

Although defense spending equaled 
only about 2 percent of the G.N. P. , this 
probably greatly understates the true 
economic cost of the defense effort. A 
high percentage of tbe required man- 
power is conscripted at little monetary 
cost to the Government, but at signifi- 
cant cost to their productivity in the 
private sector. 

Although Switzerland, which is al- 
most devoid of raw material supplies, 
has managed to attain average living 
standards comparable to ours, the 
pleasant land is not completely free of 
problems. Some youthful Swiss have 
been rioting over the last year. This is 
impossible for foreigners to under- 
stand, since press accounts make It 
seem as though a main cause of the 
riots were dismay at a lack of anything 
.to riot about. 

Poverty is not as visible as in the 
United' States, and the tourist rarely 
encounters it. But it does exist, and 
some of it is rural Farming the steep 
mountainsides of tbe Alps is pictur- 
esque, but it is a very hard way to 
make a living even with Government 
subsidies. 

Although Switzerland provides an 
excellent model for multilingual soci- 
eties, it would be foolish to argue that 
there are absolutely no tensions 
among the various language groups as 
they contend for political power. Simi- 
larly, the Catholics and Protestants 
lave not entirely eliminated the . an- 
tagonisms of tbe last 400 years. 

None of this, however, obscures the 
fact that Switzerland is a great place 
to visit. It to hot a bad place to live ei- 
ther. • 


allowed it to weather storms in indi- 
vidual markets. 

“I've alien said that If we bad been 
solely an aerospace company back to 
1977 when the B-l was canceled, we 
would have been in trouble," he told an 
audience in Detroit recently. “And we 


Rockwell ATAoumcg 
International 

Ail dogar amounia In tfcouund* 
except p»r sftar* d*t* 

Three months andsd 

June 30 1981 1980 

Revenues . 51.731.400 $1,780,300 

Net Income 84.200 73,600 

EarrUnge per share $1.11 $0.98 

Veerended 

Sept. 30 1980 1979 

Revenues $6,937,000 $6.1 78,000 

Net income 280.000 261 ,000 

Earnings per share $3 59 $3.38 

Main Lines of Business 

Percent contribution to 1 980 revenues 


Aerospace .. 
Automotive . 
Electronics 
Other 


30% 

25% 

..... 24% 
21 % 


Tota 1 assets. Sept 30. 1 980 $4,431 ,000 

Current assets 2,097,000 

Current liabilities 2,105,000 

Stock prise, Oct 9. 1981 

N Y.S.E. consolidated dose 20% 

Stock price. 52-week range 45%-23% 

Employees, Sept 30, 1380 108,199 

Headquarters Pittsburg. Pa. 


certain tly would have had big prob- 
lems if we had beat only an automo- 
tive supplier over the past year and a 
half.'* 

For executives at the company's air-, 
craft division here, Mr. Hello recalls, 
the principal question faced after 1977 
was not diversification but survival. 

Within a year or so of the Carter Ad-' 
ministration's decision, Mr. Heflo 
said, sales of Rockwell’s aircraft divi- 
sion plummeted to about $3)0 million 
annually from almost $700 million. 
There were almost 14,000 people em- 
ployed on the B-l when the project 
ended, and before long, more than 
8,000 had beat laid off. “It was bloody 
and brutal," Mr. Hello recalls, “but 
we had to do It." 

But the problem the company faced, 
he continued, was not simply getting 
rid of people: it wanted to keep intact 
as much of the B-l team as It could be- 
cause of the possibility that the project 
would be revived in the future. 

“When the program was canceled.” 
he said, “the key to its future was the 
decision by the President to keep the R 
and D going in case the Russians came 
up with something that required it,” 
he said, referring to research and 
development. “Secondly, we were al- 




lowed to continue building tbe fourth 
airplane; those two things kept the 
team of engineers and support person- 
nel together fora full two years." 

Equally important, Mr. Hello 
added, availability of additional devel- 
opment funds and the fourth aircraft 
made It passible to refine and test ad- 
vanced systems that would further en- 
hance tbe ability of the B-l to pene- 
trate Soviet airspace by creating false 
radar images and other electronic 
countermeasures designed to combat 
Soviet air defenses. 

“We bad a powerful group of engi- 
neers,’’ Mr. Hello said, “and we could 
keep the team together.” 

However, even the money available 
for continuing research on the plane 
wasn’t enough to keep all of the B-l 
technical specialists on die job, and so 
Rockwell deyised a scheme to “rent 
out out some of our technical people to 
other companies — Boeing, Douglas, 
Canadair. and others,” Mr. Hello said. 
This was a major reason why about 
2,000 of the original B-l team is now 
available, he said. 

“The other companies found it was 
cheaper for them to pay us a profit 
than to hire them for only a short time 
themselves." About 500 of tbe B-l engi- 
neers were thus leased out for short 
terms while being kept in place for a 
possible revival of the program. 

Meanwhile, he continued, Rockwell 
solicited subcontracts from other 
large aerospace manufacturers, in 
most cases only for short-term 
projects so that, the B-l specialists 
would be available If the bomber 
project was e ver revi v ed. 

Besides excess people, the company 
faced a problem of overhead 
expenses. In a year’s time, overhead 
was slashed 45 percent by a variety of 
means, Mr. Hello said. 

'Prim- to the project’s cancellation, 
he said, Rockwell had stockpiled tool- 
ing and manufacturing space. for pro* 
daction of the plane, all* vf which " 
created a large drain an overhead ex- 
penses, especially in depreciation, he 
said. 

About $30 million in older plant ma- 
chinery was sold off at “distress" 
prices, he said, and a two-mfllion- 
square-foot plant here that had been 
planned as one of the principal B-l pro- 
du ction rites was sold to the Northrop 
Corporation. It was an historic plant 
where the famous P-51 Mustang 
fighter was built during World War II. 

“There was a great deal of nostalgia 
co n nect e d with selling those old build- 
ings, but when you’re fighting for your 
life,” he said, “you'll do what you have 
to do, and we did it with a hardness 
and a determination that was neces- 
sary for the times,” Mr. Hello said. 
Now that the project has been revived, 
the company plans to use an under- 
used plant of similar size it ©wm in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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The American Stock Exchange 
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Supron ... 389,400 29% + 3% 

DelhlO 384,100 76% 4- % 

MARKETEHARY 

Advance* ... S78 589 

Declines — 200 213 

Total Issues 908 917 

New Highs 18 8 

flaw LOWS 38 288 

VOLUME LA* Year 

(4 P.M. New York Cbse) Wd6k ToM * 

Total Salas — 22,318,615 1£73£18#» 
Sam* Psr. I960. . 34,611,925 1,219,571,885 
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An Arms Buildup Tailored for Anns Coritf pi 


Who Owns" Sadat? 

No less than when he was alive/the world strug- 
gles to possess Anwar Sadat. Wise Egyptians want to 
preserve his rough passage from hostility to peace 
with Israel. Wise-lsraelis seek to enshrine the legiti- 
macy he finally conferred upon their state. Arabs in 
many places interpret his murder as divine retribu- 
tion for betrayal. The Soviet Union cites his fate as 
the destiny of those who would oppose! it. And Ameri- 
cans, though they admired Mm more than any for- 
eign figure of the last decade, now quarrel about how 
to read his life and death. 

-The Reagan Administration, for instance, de- 
means' its tribute by making die contest over Awacs 
a posthumous referendum on Mr. Sadat — a frantic 
effort to court the Saudis, who^fisowned him and de- 
nounced his noblest-act. Other Americans have run 
past the bier with equal haste to exploft the murder 
for their denunciations of Israeli intransigence or 
Soviet-sponsored terrorism. 

The death of ‘large men should have meaning. 
But it will not be found in the f amili ar political preoc- 
cupations of the day. This slain Egyptian leader 
defied the conventions of his time. He merits a higher 
place in memory. 


Anwar Sadat was extraordinary because be in- 
vested his hard-won,. despotic power in one fateful 
mission, an enterprise of humanity and national in- 
terest, brilliantly combined. Unlike even more 
powerful contemporaries, he came to recognize die 
advantage of abandoning enmity, of declaring a 
whole generation’s costly yet useless conflict “won” 
and forever ended. And to this stroke, he brought a 


flair for gesture that pierced long-sterile diplomacies 
and touched people around the world. 

There is no way to know whether his peace with 
Israel will last. It can last, if he- was right in calculat- 
ing the deepest interests .and. character of his people, 
and Israel’s. It can last if his gestures and policies 
are reciprocated, as they were by Prime Minister 
Begin’s nnfiirfrhing appearance at his funeral. It can 
last if sponsors of a wider peace will recpgnizie the 
paradoxical role of force — - Egypt’s, Israel’s and 
America’s — in evoking his vision. 

But the inspiration to be drawn from Anwar 
Sadat’s performance should not depend only on his 
-achievements. Like General de Gaulle in Algeria 
(though not in Europe), and like President Nixon in 
China (though not in Vietnam), Mr. Sadat seized an 
opportunity for historic reconciliation — a chance 
that others could not even contemplate. Such oppor- 
tunities do not come to every leader, nor does the 
strength to pursue them. Most cannot leap into his- 
. lory by defying the gravity of conventional wisdom. 
But leaders shoulddream of it. . 

Do the conflicts ol interest between the United 
States and Soviet Union put- a compact of coexistence 
and arms reduction beyond reach? Are the Western 
democracies helpless to liberate their diplomacies 
from the craven politics of oil? Are Americans so 
poor or greedy that they cannot devise an economic 
revival without depriving the needy and neglecting 
the communal amenities of life? 

Circumstance shapes the great questions in 
every place and time. But the questions do not exist 
until someone appears to ask, and then strives to an- 
swer them. Anwar Sadat was one who dared. 


Spying on Ourselves 

The Reagan Administration wants the Congres- 
sional intelligence committees to bless, or at least 
tolerate, file Central Intelligence Agency’s re-entry 
into the business of spying on Americans. The idea is 
just as intolerable now as it was last spring. 

Then, the Administration flirted with a Presi- 
dential order to allow j 

political groups. If anything, the new: draft* seems ■ 
more offensive than the discarded one. It would, 
with the Attorney General’s approval, even 
allow the attempted internal manipulation of those 
groups. 

The C.I.A. may yet be able to explain to its Con- 
gressional overseers how the proposal, hedged about 
with necessarily secret procedures and rules, can be 
administered in keeping with American liberties. 
More likely the Congressional briefings will reveal 
an old passion in the guise of a new and foolhardy 
order that Congress should warn President Reagan 
against signing. Indeed, even if Congress wanted to 
legitimize this spying scheme, it probably would 
have to repeal a critical section of the very law that 
created the C.I.A. 

The National Security Act of 1947 made clear 
that the United States wanted an intelligence appara- 
tus strong.enough to protect against foreign adver- 
saries — but not one that could easily be .turned in- 
ward. “The agency shaJJ have no pdlice,- subpoena, 
law enforcement powers, or internal security func- 
tions,” Congress decreed then. It knew that an 
agency with the power to probe and disrupt activities 


A Decent Burial 

p 

Forty-nine years after Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann was executed for the kidnap and murder of the 
Lindbergh baby, the case files are to be opened; New 
Jersey's Governor Byrne hopes that as a result, ques- 
tions about the case “will not be kicked around for 
years and years to come.” 

Some hope ... and some chance. Questions 
about the Lindbergh case will end at about the same 
time that the world runs out of conspiracy theories 
about Dallas in November, 1963. Once more, the lad- 
der found leaning against the house in Hopewell is to 
be hauled out for public scrutiny; so, last week, was 
the coffin containing the body of Lee Harvey Oswald. 
And isn’t it about time for some resident of Fall 
River, Mass., to report, once again, that the Borden 


Of people who are not reasonably suspected of crimes 
like espionage is a political police force. ! ' 

Over the years, national emergencies, domestic^ 
strife, security scares and power-seeking Presidents 
chipped away at the protections. The C.I.A: went so 
far that in 1967 it launched Operation Chaos, an effort 
^tS^edtanect' domestic xfissfcnters With ftjrtflim 


of thousands of Americans. . 

Just six years ago, Ronald Reagan joined other 
members of the Rockefeller Commission to deplore 
Chaos and the CJ.A.’s "deviation in the United 
States from its assigned mission.* They called on fu- 
ture Presidents to renew t He pledge to keep the C.I.A. 
out of internal security work. . 


Presidents Ford and Carter made a strong start 
toward creating reasonable legal restraints without 
sacrificing intelligence gathering. Their guidelines 
assurbd that Americans needn’t fear surveillance 
Unless Government had cause to believe they were 
acting on behalf of a foreign power. 

This was self-regulation at its best. Now the Rea- 
gan security forces act as though those careful rules 
are nothing but stupid red tape. Cut it, they say. Un- . 
leash the C.I.A. In place of strict rules, they promise 
to obey the law. But it is only with rules that svtch-a 
promise can be trusted. Unless Congress dissuades 
the President, he^may sign the rules Away — and 
open the road back toward Chaos. 


family’s fatal ax has just been discovered? 

Mrs. Hauptmann, who filed a suit for the materi- 
al, hopes to prove her husband’s innocence. Several 
writers are surely hoping for books. The writer 
standing by Oswald's grave has already written his. 
Its thesis, that the coffin contained a Soviet spy, was 
all wrong — but no matter. Someone’s bound to come 
up with another catchy idea. 

As long as there's a thirst for mysteries and 
writers to slake it, questions about famous crimes 
will be kicked around for decades. And some people 
who were unlucky in the manner of their dying will 
remain forever unlucky in another way as well. 
Whether criminal or victim, neither will'ever really 
get a decent burial. 


Topics 


Signals to Cuba 

Question: Is it now a Federal offense 
to fly to Cuba such publications as The 
Times, The Washington Post, The 
Miami Herald and U.S. News and 
World Report? 

Answer: Yes, according to a Cus- 
toms ruling against a charter airline in 
Florida. American Airways Charters 
is being fined $4,000 on the curious 
ground that It failed to document its 
cargo properly — it specified only 
newspapers, not magazines — and vio- 
lated the Treasury Department’s 
Cuban assets regulations. 

It had been the airline's practice to 
carry without, charge about 20 copies 
each of American publications as a 
service, in particular, to diplomats in 
Havana. And who were among regular 
customers? Our own men at the 


Unloaded 


United States Mission, representatives 
of the same Government that blocked 
the shipments. 

The Reagan Administration is 
plainly bent on using every harassing 
technicality to isolate Cuba. Customs 
has slapped " an embargo on Cuban 
publications sent without charge to 
American subscribers. And visas have 
been denied to Cuban officials who had 
been invited to speak at reputable 
forums in New York and Washington. 

So how can Cubans find out what 
Americans think? They can listen to 
Radio Marti, the station that the Ad- 
ministration is proposing to supple- 
ment Voice of America broadcasts. 
Those broadcasts can instruct Cubans 
on how much they miss under Commu- 
nism: tilings like freedom of travel, 
unimpeded mail and full access to The 
Times, The Washington Post, The 


Miami Herald and U.S. News and 
World Report. 

■ 

Rare Guns 

Guns, for once, brought pleasure 
and commerce to New York City last 
week. The occasion was the nation's 
first major auction of rifles, revolvers, 
shotguns and pistols. 

The care with which they were han- 
dled — one dealer wore white gloves — 
demonstrated their meaning and value. 
A 60-year-old gold-inlaid shotgun went 
for $96,000. A .25-caliber pistol with pearl 
grips and gold initials sold for $7,500. A 
single dealer sold $300,000 worth of pre- 
cious weapons that no longer shottt. 

The auction at Christie's was not so 
mocha display of arms, but art. Oh, to 
make the Saturday Night Special a 
rarity, a collectible. 


To the Editor: 

President Reagan’s j>lan for up- 
grading the strategic offensive forces 
of the nation [news story Oct. 3] is 
strategically ' sound and politically 
courageous. By scrappingthe absurd 
and impracticable "shell- game” of 
•shuttling MX missiles among some 
4,600 shelters in Utah and Nevada, 
the President has once again demon- 
strated an instinct for the right 
decision. 

As Prof. Joseph I. Coffey of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh pointed out in an 
impor tant and well-received speech at 
the Aimed Forces Staff College in Nor- 
folk on Oct. 1. the problems involved in 
the concept of strategic nuclear deter- 
rence are extraordinarily complex 
arid difficult to comprehend. 

: The essential elements, however, 
can bequickly summarized: The two 
most important, objectives of U.S. 
strategic nuclear weapons policy 
must be (1) to convince the Russians 
that they cannot achieve any possible 
political or military gain in a nuclear 
attack on this country and (2) to com- 
plement the long-term U.S. goal of ne- 
gotiating balanced, verifiable reduc- . 
tions of the production and deploy- 
ment of strategic nuclear weapons on 
both sides. 

Depending on how one counts weap- 
ons, the U.S. today has between 9,000 
and 11,000 deliverable strategic nu- 
clear 1 warheads, while the Soviet 
Union has about 7,000. Under the SALT 
II treaty, which was signed in ' June 
1979 and which both sides are scrupu- 


lously observing,, the numbers . of 
strategic delivery vehicles on each 
side will be limited to 2*25nihrpugh the 
end of 1965, of which no more than 1.320: 
can carry multiple warheads. 

The Reagan decision permits' the 
O.S. and the U.S.S.R. to move below 
those limits in an effort to reduce the 
total number of nuclear weapons that 
can be delivered on each country — 
thus reducing boththe consequences of 
nuclear attack and the fear of nuclear 
war. This should now be. sought 
through' new. negotiations, as pre- 
scribed under Article XIV of the SALT 
IIpacL ’ 

The most sighificaxk ji&rt.of the 
President’s plan is the decision not to 
deploy mobile ICBM's, since recipro- 
cal action by the Soviet Union would 
have rendered any further treaty im- 
possible to* verify. Tins continues the. 
long-standing U.S. : view • an mobile 
ICBM's set forth in SALT I on May 20, 
1972, that the "U.S. would cundder 
the deployment of operational, lanc^ 
mobile ICBM launchers during" SALT, 
I as "inconsistent with the objectives’* - 
of SALT I. 

' The unfortunate part of the Reagan.- 
plan is its emphasis on stratggiccrjuise - 
missiles, which, being so small; are 
easy to hide — therefore making pro- 
posed limits on such missiles^ ex- 
tremely difficult to verify. The Admin - V 
istratioa, now having discarded, the * 
nonsensical .fantasies of certam radi- 
cal civilian defense analysts, should in. 
tbe near future take a much closer look " 
at the military requirement for the . 


deployment of Jaunch^CTmse 

missitem Westera Europe. ; - 
. President Reagan, SecretaryofX)©- 
fense Weinberger; Secretary of State 
Saigas well as the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are to be, congratulated for this emi- 
nentiy sound plaiV which will enhance^ 
the nation’s security through applies* 
tion of the <orTect priiK^^ of both. 
weapons planning and straiegitarmS' 
control. RIChArDBX. CREEC? 

■ . Virginia Beach, VaL.Qct-3, 1981 
The writer,- -a retired, Navy captain, 
was executive , sectary of the USy 
SALT, delegation in Geneva from 1974- 

toisTs. ■■■ v 


To the Editor:- " 

In the Chores of cm Presi- 

dent Reagan’s decision to put aside all 
versions *of :*6e Multiple AimPbini; 
(MAP) basing mode for tbe MX'Mis- 
sile, one point sterns to have been 
overlooked: its relationship mth the 
SALTII treaty. y>. 


by the UX the treaty has so tar been; ; 
observed ’ by both the . U.’S. and the* 
Soviet Union, at least to theextent that 
neither side has pnxhrad Or deployed 
any new weapotis system thatwould 
have been' in violation Of it Th£ “race 
track” basing mode would have raised. 
great problems of verification under ' 
SALT li and might well h^^driVen - 
the Soviets to adopt a .similar system, 
thus eventually canceling out ahy at}- - - 


The Courage of Anwar Sadat 


To the Editor: 

One of my blood relatives was slain 
while fighting for the survival of Israel 
during the 1973 Yom Kippur War. 

I admired Rami. He was a few years 
older than I, and I looked up to him.. I 
remember him teaching me how to lift 
weights during one of my visits to Is- 
rael. He had a wife and a newborn 
child at the tjme of his death. 

Anwar Sadat was the mail behind 
that war. He was proud of it and con- 
sidered it a victory. I despised him 
and the entire Arab world. The hate 
was intense and seeded in me the abil- 
ity to kill. 

In 1978, a miracle was bestowed 
upon the world. The leader of Israel’s 
bitterest enemy requested a true 
peace. Not a cease-fire, not a conven- 
ient way to back out of a war, but a sin- 
cere commitment to the understand- 
ing that both nations must share their 
^corner of the world. My- hate for Sadat 
and his nation subsided. 

Today that waning hate turned to 
love. I am ashamed that it took death 
to make me understand the immense 
courage of this man, whose wish for 
■■ pauseAvith Israel iflVWdd a hatred : in 
rim of life ' 


World Hunger Is Real 
Despite a Lack of Data 

To the Editor: 

One of the academics quoted in your 
Oct. 5 news story "Food and Hunger 
Statistics Questioned" decries the lack 
of hard data on the subject (Prof. 
Thomas T. Poleman of Cornell). An- 
other goes so far as to accuse "well- 
paid and well-meaning functionaries" 
of "hyping" the Incidence of hunger 
(Nick Eberstadt of Harvard). And the 
ultimate impression given readers of 
your front page is: Gee, maybe world 
hunger isn’t such a problem anyway. 
That’s one less thing to worry about. 

But it is a problem. And the lack 
of basic data sufficient to understand 
and address the problem is . not and 
ought not to be seen as an excuse for 
ignoring world hunger but for what it 
clearly is — a concomitant problem of 
its own. 

Why are there not enough data? One 
reason is that the academics and inter- 
national functionaries have too seldom 
gone into the field to collect them. The 
voluntary agencies in direct contact 
with local populations have, for the 
most part, made the ethical choice to 
devote their limited energies and re- 
sources to relieving suffering and 
developing self-sufficiency, not to col- 
lecting and analyzing data. 

This function is best left to special- 
ists in scientific investigation. It would 
be to everyone’s advantage if these 
scientists desisted from snide carping 
and went forth from their academic 
enclaves to perform the research for 
which they are uniquely trained. 

Then let them tell us world hunger is 
an exaggerated problem. 

James P. MacGuire 
• New York, Oct. 4, 1981 
The writer is a former Peace Corps 
volunteer in Thailand and former di- 
rector of Catholic Relief Services in 
Burundi. 





MukPodwal 

not stop short of killing him. Anwar 
Sadat placed a dream ahead of his per- 
sonal safetyaid popularity. 

As a Jew, Z obviously had a special 
interest in President Sadat’s actions, ■ 
but the rest of mankind, if they haven’t -■ 
already, will recognize his greatness. 
Anwar Sadat will not be forgotten. 


The decision to puUW i^MX nus^ 
siles into silos now oocdpie&lby tbe- : . 
Titans and some of the Minutonen, 
however, wuuW have beenperinissible 
under SALT n.aixl was in fact specifi- 
cally provided for in thetreaty’s provi- 
sion that each side could test and der 
ploy one ."new type” missile as long aS • 
the overall ceiling Jor missile launch- - 
ers was not exceeded. .’ 1 -. 7 . .' . .7 : ~ 

Moreover, the 19 mdependent war- 
heads that will be mounted no 
missiles were foreshadowed ■■iy-tiie', 
SALT II proyisiOnitett^ dumber 

as the '.maximum permitted for new 
ICBM’s. When they are installed ^ in’ 
place of the single- warhead Titans and 
Minutemen H. therefore, the MX’^wiU 
add 900 warheads fo the U.S. arsenal, 
sufficients providteasignificaht boost 
to our negotiating position without un- 
dermining. tbe SALT II principles dir 
standing in tbe way of a future agree- 
ment based on the same principles; - .... 

All of which is one more reason, why 
the Administration . should proceed 
rapidly to engage the Soviets in the' 
next round of talks on strategic arms 
limitations, which are the only 'retd; 
long-term answer to. the problem . of . 
vulnerability, not only, of the .ICBM’s' 
but of the nation as a whole, . .7 . 

' J. .Owen Zu rhellen Jr. - 
Putnam Valley, n.Y., Oct. 4, 1981 
The writer was deputy director of 
the &rms,£antmLMBdJBtisato 
Agehcfifrorn jwm , 




The Pleasing Habits of America’s Rich 


To the Editor: 

If, as your editorial writer concedes 
in the last sentence of "The Joy of 
Money’’ (Sept. 28), money is "infi- . 
nicely desirable,” why does he chide ' 
the rich for openly spending It? 

The paxtygoers who "jet from Hous- 
ton to Washington to New York and on 
to Beverly Hills" have an interest in 
partygoing and a poor sense of direc- 
tion, neither of which 1 share, but I do 
not see why he objects to the one more ; 
than the other. 

Not only do these partygoers 
invigorate the economy, especially 
the airlines and the caterers, but 
they give him the pleasure of indulg- 
ing his feeling of moral superiority 
and, since be expresses it in print, 
perhaps the additional satisfaction of 


inducing a similar pleasure In other 

people. . - ■; . 7 ; 

1 myself am not rich, nOr. given my 
interests, would I trouble mysdf to Ac- 
quire wealth if I could— ■ though, i con-, 
fess that I sometimes fantasy having 
Holbein’s "Sir Thomas More”- in my 
living room rather than in the Frick 
Museum. ‘ : 

In any event, if your editorial 
writer’s wealth ever becomes top 
great for his moral scruples. be should 
feel free to burden me with it, for I 
should like to see whether my own Vir- 
tue can sustain what be so curiously 
misnames "a new pornography.” 

Robert Hoffman 
A ssociate Professor of Philosophy 
York College 
Jamaica, N.Y., Sept. 28, 1981 


Khaldun Was Nowhere Near the Supply Side 


A Novel Burden 

To the Editor: 

The working poor will particularly 
feel tbe impact of Federal benefit cuts. 
Michelle Ahmed, a New Jerseyan, is 
resentful about her imminent loss of 
Medicaid : "I’ve never known what 
it’s like to pay a hospital bill." (news 
story Sept. 29). 

Welcome to the club, Miss Ahmed. 

B. A. Ritters porn Jr. 
New York, Oct. 1,1981 


The Times welcomes tetters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Becuuse of the 
large volume of mail received, we re- 
gret that we are unable la acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


To the Editor: 

President Reagan, at his latest 
press conference, misrepresented the 
views of Ifan Khaldun, the North Afri- 
can philosopher of history and society 
who died 63 years before Machiavelli 
was bom. 

It is true that Ibn Khaldun said 
that in the beginning of a dynasty 
great tax revenues tend to be gained 
from small assessments. At the end 
of a dynasty, small tax revenues 
were gained from large assessments. 
But Ibn Khalchn’s reasoning in the 
14th century bore no kinship to sup- 
ply-side economics. He was con- 
cerned with tbe dynamics of power 
and justice. 

In the Arab world,' new dynasties 
often arrived as conquerors from tbe 
desert. Tbe new ruler was bound to 
his own people by ties of natural kin- 
ship, and they gladly helped him rule 
the rest of the empire. 

At a later stage, says Ibn Khaldun. . 
when these natural bonds dissolved 
into competition for favors and for 
invidious luxurious consumption, the 
ruler increased taxes to enlarge his 
police and army and his power to 
augment the wealth of those -who 


might sustain his rule. This is where 
Reagan began: he started no new 
dynasty. 

In a final stage, according to Ibn 
Khaldum the dynasty manages to col- 
lect only small amounts, despite high 
assessments, because no one: has 
much wealth left: the powerful have 
taken it for the sake of power apd 
luxury. 

There was no danger of everyone 
being taxed into poverty in America 
even before- Mr. Reagan cany down 
from his ranch. The powerful and. lux- 
urious, however, are now going to do 
even better than before, witii still 
smaller assessments on their still- 
greater wealth. 

As. for the poor, Tbn Khaldun ad- 
vised the ruler: "Devote yourself to 
looking after the affairs of the poor 
and indigent, those who are not Able 
to bring before you complaints about 
injustice they havesuffered ... .. Give 
them stipends from the .treasury . 
so that God may thereby improve 
their livelihood.” . \ 

' ! ManfrBd HalpBrn . - 
Professor of Politic? ; 

Princeton University 
. Princeton, NJ^Oct.^ 1981 
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-• There would seen) to.be two kinds of 
.rottfeowats or which the United Steles 
dBtogatfoq«^ 

wooldbfr predicated on tbe deploy- 
T^ent .of *ome American thceicr no- 
;>diw;fli<9p6n $- on: Western European 
tq rr h o ry ,. mid wwdd merely -sedt 
Internet* with the Soviet side on the 

wmwV n* rfwAiff <*ftertrcj . and arras nf 
deployment of these weoponsand of. 
;^Wdlat : Sov|B :dafis trained on, 
Western : Europe; Ibis . alternative 

-wndd i*pres«a.aneffotttoag re e with 


■Moscow only on the limitation, not the 

■ •.^inrinatiflnr.oi the theater nuclear 

weapodfi to be deployed in the region. 

.. . . Tbe second alternative would be to 
seek the total denuclearization of Cen- 
: tral abanorthem Europe, in the sense 
.that it would require the elimination of 
"aU.lud-fcfesdd nuclear weapons sta- 
*•' - tiooed or trained bn that region. This 

■ would of course mean the verifiable re- 
:.v nunl fcy.tbe Soviet side of its so* 

- ; caned SS>20!s a xaf. the older missiles 
■■ . they are replacing. It would mean the 

' similar removal of die 6 , 000 -odd so- 
called tactical nuclear weapons that 
, the United States is understood to have 
* deployed in West Germany— presum- 
ablyno great Sacrifice on <5ur pan, If 
what we bear about the obsolescence 
and general uselessness of these weap- 

■ ons is correct.-lt would preclude the 
.deployment of any -farther nuclear 

: weaposein or. around the region. . . 
This solution would have important 
advantages forall concerned. 

: First, ix~ would be a.:dean'solution. 

■ relatively easily verifiable. It is easl- 

- er„ after all. to verity an absence of-all 
nuclear weapons" than an absence of 
some. •’ 

- - Far Moscdw, k would have the ad- 

vantages both of eliminating the 
United States. tatfical. weapons now 
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Denuclearization 


By George F. Kerman 


deployed in West Germany and of ob- 
viating any further deployments of 
American nuclear weapons there. 

For the Europeans, this solution 
would remove the nightmare of the 
Soviet medium-range missiles now- 
trained on Central and northern Eu- 
rope. It would meet the feelings or the 
majority of Scandinavians, who have 
never had nuclear weapons stationed 
on their soil and are determined to 
avoid this in. the future, and would ob- 
viate the demand for a special Nordic 
nuclear-free zone. Several of the Euro- 
pean NATO governments, outstand- 
ingly that of West Germany, would 
find themselves relieved of the power- 
ful and growing pressures from ele- 
ments in their own populations that 
'have strong objections to the station- 
ing of any sort of nuclear weapons on 
their territories, and with this relief 
would also disappear the serious 1 
throat 10 NATO’s unity that those pres- 
sures pose. 

There would, to everyone's relief, be 


no further question of deploying the. 
neutroo bomb in West Germany or 1 
anywhere else in the region. 

Finally, and of no small importance 
at this particular moment, a good deal 
of money would be saved, all around. 
What are the objections? 

It may be argued that the Soviet side 
would not accept it. To which may be 
replied: Until one tries it, one will 
never know.’ Leonid !. Brezhnev has 
repeatedly indicated readiness to 
make serious concessions in return 
just for a delay in the proposed Ameri- 
can deployments. The prospect of the 
removal of the American tactical war- 
heads — to my knowledge, this has 
never been ottered from our side — 
should be an incentive, fln ^ an 
American agreement not to deploy 
further nuclear weapons in that region 
would be an even greater one. There 
would no doubt be complications to be 
faced and questions to be resolved with 
- regard to this or any othqr proposal we 
might make to Moscow in ‘this connec- 
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tion, but it is most unlikely that the 
' Soviet side would reject out of h«pfl a 
proposal that meets in so high a degree 
its principal concerns. 

It may also be argued that the ab- 
sence of American nuclear weapons in 
West Germany would leave the entire 
region helpless fat the face of Soviet su- 
periority in conventional arms. There 
are some of us who would challenge 
the assumptions about Soviet capabil- ' 
ities and intentions on which that ob- 
jection rests. But in any case, a deter- 
mined 'strengthening of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization's conven- 
'ttonal capabilities in that area (and 
not'jifat fa fancy new equipment but in 
discipline, morale, training, numbers 
and general quality of personnel) is al- 
ready overdue; and it would, for many 
reasons, be a better -answer to the 
profaem fa Soviet superiority than a 
program of further nuclear deploy- 
ments that threaten to raise the nu- 
clear-weapons race to new levels of re- 
dundancy and danger, and to tear 
NATO to pieces in the process. 

This approach would neither pre- 
clude, nor would ic render unneces- 
sary. the effort to bring about deep 
cuts in the long-range strategic Soviet 

and A wiiM-iran arfteftaTc 


On the coa- 
x' trary, it would 

\ be a necessary 

\ complement to 

\ that effort. Nor 

\ would the need 

rv. for .'something 

■A. A \ \ - these 

\ \ \ \ line* be af- 

.\ \ V \ fected by fur- 
'll ther complica- 

: liras of the Pol- 

^ x? isb problem. 

The issues at 
. stake are ones 

that would continue to exist and would 
demand treatment' regardless of the 
momentary state of relations between 
tbe Soviet Union and the United States. 

The effort to, control and abate tbe 
nuclear-weapons race is not, after all. 
a favor wc are doing for the Russians 
any more than it' is a favor to our- 
selves. It is a dictate of the security 
and survival of all Western civiliza- 
tion. Let us first meet that dictate. The 
rest can come afterward. 

Georgia. Kerman, a historian and for- 
mer Am&bssadbr tp the Soviet Union, 
is professor emeritus at the Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, NJ . 
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By James Reston 


String InPresideat Reagan’a^wtn- 
dcmtfvufaien&SItyV tbe other, night, 
idly. Watching the Awns: Boat by, I 
. . imagined in my fabled mind that l 
could seethe whole world and all tbe 
peopfeln it, and listen in oatiatir qpar- 
rels and even beajjtheir prayera. 

'Take your time," I thought I heard 
the Pteridwt saying, “you can see a long 
vraytrtmthlawindimby^adjusiing 
the computer's eye." { focused first cm 
the raissfle sites in the. West, and saw 
that, he was right: they seemed as vul- 
oerable as theancient caves. 

- I turned the dial toEuropeand 6b-' 
served the lovely old cities and 
heard, aver and again, the same anx* 
ieties: : they- were, targeted for de- 
struction; fearful of their enemies, 
fent suspicious of their friends ; bereft 
oif faith. but terrified of skepticism; 
hrfpIeffl M drfend ibemselves, but 
unwHUng to work together for their 
common civilization. _ 

~ Narrowing the prism, it was posst- 
ble to.Iodk closer and there ! saw the 
divided nations: unbelievers in Ire:'- 
land murdering one another over for- 
gotten creeds*; family separated from 
famil y fo West. ahd East Germany^ 
and even tbe British, fllrtmgwith paci- 
fism, bankruptcy and isolation. ' 'i 

The picture seemed even more de- 
pressing farther East: Greeks and 
Tarts carrying *tm tbeir endless hde- 
tffiQrbver Cyprus; the beautiful port^ oif 
Barat5tunneda»dshattexed,a battle^ 
-fldd trf.fore^n armies; and Jerusa- 
leqt, . of' all places, not a symbol of : 
spiritual reconciliation, bat' ofdivi- 
sftffl.bastlhty and potential war. 


comer of the was^WsSs 

— f. * gath«ying of wori d headers 4n 
momaiaigi peeing tor peace: ; three, 
former: Presidente of" .the: United 
States, and Menacheror Begm. the 
Priam Minister of Isreel, walking to 


heard a babble of voices proposing a ! 
remedy. : .... - 

Balance the . budget, some said. 
Nourish tbe rich ami pity the poor, said 
others. Look at Wall Street, pay atten- 
tion to.Main Street, cut the welfare 
loafers, punish the wicked, but help 
the helpless. In despair, I turned the 
machine off and turded to a book. 

“One.' may long, as I do," Albert 
cjhwim wrote, “for ’a gentler flame, a 

respite, a pause for musing Let us 

seek the respite where it is — In the 
very thick of the battle " . 

After this, I tried to close “the win- 
dow of vulnerability" but it was stuck. 
I tagged and hauled on it but it would- 
n’t give. 

MORAL OF TBE FABLE: Maybe 
w&need a different window. 


Musings 

Of 

A Doctor: 

By Gerald Weissman 

, For nearly 100 summers, biologists at 
' Woods Bole, Mass., have jkM’fonned the 
classic experiment of the Marine Bib-, 
logical Laboratoift: .They have; ferti- 
lized urchin eggs^ with sperm in a small 
dish. Persuaded that urchin eggs holds 


-^- aU very solemn,- and all knowing - 
wbatit means tobe mortal ahd-vulner- 
»hi » . ’ ■> • 

Yet even in their sadness, .1 kept 
hearing cries for more glms: guns for 
the LRA., more F-I5’s and F-lfi’s for 
Israel and Egypt; Awacs for Saudi. 
Arabia: billions of dollars of arms for 
Pakistan; more MX's and B-l and 
Stealth bombers. “Stealth" seemed. 

- the operative word, so I turned tbe dial 
again to Moscow, where they ctmeen- 
trate an guns^ and found that they too 
were vulnerable. . 

They had one big “window of viitoer- 
abJUty” high up on the Kremlin tower 
Over ihe tombs of Lenin and' Stalin in 
JtedSquare, looking West,and another 
lodkhig East The -Westeni window 
seemed .to see. only tbe Invading 
armles of Napoleon and EBtler, and the 
gj» th » f in g storm in Poland, with the 
. voice (tf ChurrhUl lnthe background 
calling on the Western world to strmi- 

gle Communism fa to. cradle. 1 

The. 'Eastern window looked to 
(Trim, threatening them, wxt-breed- 
ing them, with an oWer and wiser 
phllos<vhy, -oaxy3ying the longest: 
lMKtitebonier fa the worid, populated 
by at bUIioiK Chinese^ a -fifth of the 
/gumtorace.’-."'- ■■■■!■ 

: ,t could imagine the fold men in the 
J£romfo:proclaimiiq& their triumphs, 
hut remembering : tWr losses of M 
mil H on liv^sln ffltier’swar, wonder-' 
fag howfa survive the new computer 

- generation,' with their, military migh t 
.'and their -technological, agricultural 
>nri iragfe' human - teDniies. as.wfdl as 
thelrrebrilkiusart^ Midfeefing, 

despite thdrguns. that tire fast of the 
empire^jootedin*epast,apprebeji- 
give of the future, was stitt terrified of 
.freedunu.;. .= 

_ : -as s^iisg icaine aL-tkioked down 
frdm my .window across' the Potomac 
to the mcnorials to Mr. lincohvMr. 

' J erson. General Washington and 
General Lee. and heard vague echoes ■ 

Ofvoicesfromthepast- •. 

- :Thwe was not now, and -never bad 
been, a gtouanteed security of JW® for; 
individuals or • for rations, they^ all- 
seemed fa "be saying. ?yei7 
weapon creates its own defense and Its- 
owgpunfa hmea t. Before we can have a 
League of Nations, we must have a 
League of Minds:.: Living under the 
tlorpintwi of fearis the greatest danger 
; . . . Whaiwetoveiofearisfearltself, 

etc, • 1 

■ Iturned the raachinean again, and 
twisted the diarquickly aU around 
the world, and everywhere I saw 
••windows of vulnerability" shining, 
out of every capital and every official 
.eye. All nations and state, even 
families, seemed threatened, and I 


This sumiiier , wnfie wmiSSgTbf the eggs 
-to-divide, my attention was repaid by 
' ahbther lesson: I turned fa Science 
magazine, to 'discover, that, a Senate 
co m mittee was engaged h> defining the 
begbudngof boman life: the ju n c ti o n of 
sperm with ^g. What comddencel On 
my left, nrdnn life was stirring in the 
dish; on my right. Science informed me 
that the Go vernm ent was tegtriatingtri- 
ology, with.the stated mtent.ofsupport- 
Ingthe to Life" movement. Tbe 
urefans fellanofaer stray. 

Sea urchins. Arbacia punctulata, are 
ohiqihtotK In. Massachusetts waters. 
The afailt 'fanales shed clusters of 
claret eggs into beakers after salt 
waterfa injected in their body cavities. 
Under the microscope, one can follow 
1 the onset .of life fa their dear interims. 

Wben adropof sperm Is added to the 
. eggs, scores of the tiny fellows sur- . 
. round radh ovum. They Scuttle about 
facon^etitian; onfyane will connect 

Om. sperm and ogghave jqfaed, tbe 
dev^pinent dock is set;- within two 
mbrntes,- refractfle halos appear around 


WASHINGTON — Willard C. Butch- 
er, ‘chairman of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, was quoted recently as saying: ' 
; Tt’s no longer a question of the Rea- 
gan policy -working. - The quesuon is 
whether Congress has the' courage to 
' enact the- Reagan , program. It's Con- 
gress. oof Reagan, w^iefa has the re- 
spmfflibihtyfor failure/’ ... 

; As a democratic Senator who voted 
this ;year. for a celling, on Federal 
spending and,despite reservations, in 
favojr of the tax cut, I must challenge 
- that assertion: • 

The United States, the Western na- 
tions, indeed tbe worid economy, are 
in tto. midst of complex financial and 
economic - adjustments of unprece- 
dented dimension and consequence. 
This Is a (fifficult timebf passage from 
old realities fa nqwmies — and there 
are no simple, painless, quick reme- 
dies. We need practical, balanced 
dedsitfo-makfag*, if is a lime for ideals 
— but not an overdose of ideolc^y. 

' We must an take the cold shower of 
economic reality together and face up 
to the urgent need for fiscal restraint 
and iron discipline. 2t cannot be ac- 
complished, however, if these difficult 
adjustments are used to carry out a 
ldnd of.boly war by extremists who do 
, nqt understand the concepts of baJ- 
ance, equity, sbaiiiig and sacrifice, , 
and the need to fatablish and maintain, 
a durable jxibllc consensus for difficult 
and 1 sustained public-policy initia- 
tives, • 

• As a member of the Senate Budget 
Committee, I am deeply troubled by 
the double standard in the policy and 
funding priorities of the Reagan pro- 
gram. 

The Reagan budget priorities have 
: been developed according to two dif- 
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each egg. These fertilization membranes 
prevent the egg from penetration by 
other sperm. By 40 or. SO minutes, the 
eggs furrow and cleave — where each 
membrance enclosed 1 egg, we now ob- 
serve 2. Soon after, the cells divide again 
- first 4, tiwAJfcfltfr h?S*?g?e fi r , 

uncountable by jngxff^onpng, out ^ 

(fish is filled with oratileeimayos, ptutei, 
which swim about in random celebra- 
tion of their right to urchin life that 
began when sperm joined egg. 

fa Science, I discovered that the Sen- 
ate's deliberations had been aided by a 
number of physicians associated with the 
“Rigjbt to Life" movement. Most argued 
that human, like Arbacia, life began 
when sperm joined egg, a position 
based on “incontrovertible’’ biological 
fact. Their views were countered by 
Lera Rosenberg of Yale, who doubted 
whether the beginning of life could be 
subject to a “scientific” definition. 
But the issue was charged with politi- 
cal content — this was no transient 
academic skirmish. Most of the adher- 
ents of the "sperm-meets-egg" defini- 
tion were outspoken proponents of 
legislation designed to prohibit abor- 
tion, or at least abortions sought by the 
poor. 

However, the difference between ur- 
chin life and the life of mammals de- 
pends upon another “incontrovertible” 
fact of biology. Urchins drop eggs in 
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water, mammal* nurture them in the 
womb: The human embryo is not a free 
swimmer in an open ocean, lire fertilized 
qgg of the bumaq requires the life of its 
mother for sustenance until, at birth; the 
individual is ready for independent life. 

vAfaMft$e C0UTSe fiJ JS s ^S9i0y o iSW 
Sferadffjixeti; the.MgS 
antees the child's Tile! -Not for naught 
have the pro-abortion forces chosen the 
rusty coat hanger as their symbol. I re- 
called tbe many frightened' young 
women brought bleeding into Bfalevue 
before abortions were legalized. Many of 
these injured and abused teenagaswere 
near shock. Unlike their wealthier sis- 
ters, who could afford more savory, if 
illegal, practitioners, some of the women 
lost their wombs in the process. In the 
most awful sense, any future children 
they might have borne were robbed of 
the rigfa 10 life- This vision of a gyneco- 
logical abbatoir, in the era before legal- 
ized abortions, troubled me. 

T turned hadk to the urchins under the 
microscope. Division was fa fall swing: 
The eggs would soon be on their way to 
nrchinhood. fa the saline world of Arba- 
cia, union of sperm and egg was not 
ofay necessary but sufficient for vi- 
ability of the young. IS this true of 
human' life as weQ? I suppose that 
human life-of-a-sort begins when a fer- 
tilized egg is implanted fa the womb. 
But this necessary event is not suffl- 


Sharing the Burden 


By Donald W. Riegle Jr. 


ferent, highly visible sta n dards. One 
standard has been applied to the “sac- 
rifices” with deep cuts, or outright 
budget eliminations; concentrated 
overwhelmingly fa basic human needs 

— things like food, shelter, medical 
care, education, and energy assist- 
ance. An entirely different standard 
has been applied to many budgetary 
sacred cows — led by large-scale In- 
creases fa defense spending, political 
protection of Western water projects, 
political protection of tobacco subsi- 
dies, political protection of the Clinch 
River Boeder Reactor, in Tennessee 

— and enormous new multiUUkm-dol- 
lar giveaways to the oil and gas com- 
panies in the recent tax bill. 

At a time when restraint is needed, 
these sacred cows ought to disturb the 
President, yet the Administration 
seems at peace with this double stand- 
ard. ' 

That is too bad. For it dooms its eco- 
nomic-recovery program for the sim- 
ple reason that the math doesn't worfc. 


Tbe deficits are too big —and we can’t 
print enough money to cover the over- 
spending on these bloated budget 
hems. There is an urgent need to 
eliminate this double standard — and 
take the knife to the sacred-cow items 
fathe budget. 

That is an area where the Congress 
shares responsibility, but where the 
President must lead. Even his Repub- 
lican Supporters in Congress are say- 
ing that his latest proposed cuts are 
not equitable. The program is very 
badly lmhflfawrwrf- The “sacrifices” 
are not spread with any degree of equi- 
ty, and it is impossible to hold a public 
consensus for a program of sacrifice 
that' Is not spread as evenly as possible 
across the society. 

We cannot dose tbe budget gap 
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By William Safirfe 

WASHINGTON — That liberal 
Democratic cultural force known as 
the Georgetown Set was devastated 
fast week by The Wall Street Journal's 
publication of “the Hardman tapes.” 

It seems that Pamela Harriman, the 
elegant. English-born and altogether 
terrific wife of 90-year-old Averel] 
Harriman, has been giving a series of 
dinne rs at home to raise money for — 
and to get the juices flowing in — the 
moribund Democratic establishment 
Hats off to bo- for that. At the most re- 
cent soiree, however, Mrs. Harriman 
was absent because fa a horseback rid- 
ing injury, and some weU-meamng 
friend surreptitiously recorded the pro-. 


Urchins 

And 

Abortions 


dent for human life. Given present- 
day medical technology, an embryo 
requires the better part of gestation 
before independent life is possible. 

' Within that time span, the two lives 
are one, the smaller dependent en- 
tirely ra the well-being of the larger. 

$ 

ineu.as 

’egg.Ti _ . . 
necessary act is made sufficient by nur- 
ture fa fae womb. For tins reason, at 
least, there is probably no way to ground 
a definition of human life In facts com- 
mon to human and marine biology. 

Sitting at the seaside, I sympathized 
with those who place the sanctity fa any 
’ human life — even ofihe fertilized egg — 
at the top fa their code of moral values. 
But, here at Bellevue, I remember too 
many victims of rusty coat hangers, of 
furtive abortionists, fa tumbles down 
tenement stabs —the fractured wombs 
and broken lives -—fa the era before 
legal abortion. The urchins fa summer 
remind meat the two Eves involved in 
the bearing fafauman children: thefacts 
of biology do not ten me which life to 
cherish aver tbe other. My social urges, 
and a liberal's conscience, persuade me 
to support a woman's freedom fa choice. 

Gerald Weissman, M.D., is professor 
of medicine at the New York Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. _ 


without big cots fa the sacredcow- 
areas — or an impoundment of part of 
the new tax cut. Actually, both may be 
needed. 

If so, do not the President and his top 
economic advisers bear some modest 
responsibility to face these hard facts, 
speak honestly about them, and then 
seek a scrupulously equitable disci- 
pline that can both force the budget 
numbers into line and hold a broad 
public consensus during a period of 
shared sacrifice and discomfort? And 
the Congress has a duty to respond. 

No leader can succeed by preaching 
sacrifice and practicing self-indul- 
gence. No great national leader in our 
past has ever succeeded with that for- 
mula. One has tbe picture of George 
Washington wintering fa Valley Forge 
with his troops — taking a fall meas- 
ure of the pain and difficulty— leading 

by example. 

Out across tbe nation are millions of 
our working people — living at or 
bekiw the margin — who are prepared 
to bear a fair measure of personal sac- 
rifice in the interest of helping our 
country. They wifi not do so, and 
shouldn't even be asked, if the sacri- 
fice are glaringly unequal, and the 
selfishness of those unwilling to sacri- 
fice makes meaningless the efforts of 
thosewhodo. 

If Reaganomics fails for reasons of ( 
these self-inflicted defects, tbe next' 
wave of political and economic reac- 
tion may create wholly new dangers 
and problems. 

There is a workable way forward — 
but unfortunately it is not the one the 
President has outlined. 

Donald W. Riegle Jr. is senior Demo- 
cralic Senator from Michigan. 


codings so that the creator fa tbe salon 
would not miss tbe flow of tbe juices. 

As often happens, a transcript fell 
into the hands of a reporter. Washing- 
ton is a-tWitter with the way tbe Uberal 
muckeymucks massage each other’s 
egos as would-be Insiders bewail the 
stale fa their outsldednes. ' 

Ffaix Rohatyn, the New York 
banker who probably sees himself as 
.. Treasury Secretary in President Rob- 
ert Strauss's Cabinet, warned' tbe 38 
well-heeled guests that “society's 
going to blow up” if Reagan policies - 
continue; he called for “rational liber- 
alism,” an unfortunate phrase imput- 
ing kookiness to the old New DeaL " 

Lawyer Clark Clifford promptly 
dubbed Mr. Rohatyn “one of tbe out- 
standing intellects in the country 
today,” and observed that the general 
feeling would soon be that President 
Reagan "is an amfable dunce.” Rob- 
ert Strauss, the astute politician and 
oddsm&ker, said Mr. Gifford “is the 
wisest man in the room by two to one. " 

Senator Dale Bumpers, the cautious 
crusader from Arkansas, announced 
the present situation to be “unmiti- 
gated disaster” but suggested that 
Democrats “keep our powder dry” 
and wait for economic collapse. When 
diplomat Sol Linowitz, (the only one to 
come out well ra the tapes) wondered 
if the quiet awaiting of collapse were 
the responsible course, Sen. Bumpers 
produced a sticker of a line that made 
him sound like Fred Allen’s Senator 
Claghorn: “Sol, that is, boy, that is the 
legitimate question.’' 

Upon publication fa these and other 
back-patting? and musings, the guests 
were understandably furious, the inno- 
cent hostess was enibarrassed. and „ 

a good^ggled WOL£ u: ‘lituZu 
planriing/to compare ihe.’ well- \\ ij_.. 
intentiooed bugging at- the Harriman 
party with the welj-intentioned bug- 
ging of the Nixon Oval Office — spiced 
with Jimmy Carter's Ubfa threat about . 
a report that he bagged the Reagans In 
Blair House — but was brought up 
short bya related incident. 

When the White House invited an 
olympiad of pundits to a luncheon 
briefing, .1 lustily bought one of those 11 
zingy new microcassette recorders: 
sixty bucks, fits in the breast pocket, 
tapes for hours. At the on-the-record 
luncheon, I laid the little device on the 
table and didn’t have to take notes. 

After lunch, I turned the micro-mike 
off, put ft In my pocket and went to see 
a former colleague who' spoke freely 
from the confidential depths of deep 
background. Later, when I played 
back the tape, of tbe luncheon, I was 
surprised to hear it followed by my 
talk With my -old friend — obviously I 
had not turned the recorder off prop- 
erly, and had, inadvertently ^turned' - 
myself into ^walkmgbagl Tjisconcert- 
’ ed, Terased everything. 

Think that over. Thanks, to modem 
technology, we may now secretly 
record — cheaply and easily — not 
merely what people say at parties, but 
tete4-tfites between colleagues, 
lovers, doctors and patients, lawyers 
and clients, priests and penitents. How 
do we handle this growing danger to 
privacy before it breeds a universal 
suspicion that undermines frankness? 

We must attack the good intentions 
fa any electronic eavesdropper. 

' "Shucks, I’ll never play this for any- 
body else — it's just so I can be accu- 
rate,- or so I can remember a lovely 
moment.” Or — “Gee, wouldn't it be 
nice to play this for the hostess who 
couldn’t be here?" That is all tempting . 
claptrap. Don’t do to anybody else 
what yoa don’t want them to do to you. 

Neat, we should' grasp the. new di- 
mension to the danger. It is one thing 
to breach confidence by. reporting 
what is said at a private gathering, or 
to blab what someone else tells you — 
that’s deniable by others. But a tape Is 
undeniable: the possibility fa its pres- 
ence chills intercourse -and discour- 
ages intimacy. 

: Finally, we must make dear to each 
other that wiring'ourselves for sound is 

morally repugnant, worse than steam- 
ing open letters or breaking into some- 
body else’s diary or eavesdropping cm 
a telephone extension. Secret record- 
ing, which may be legal, is not a prank 
or a convenience or a harmless indul- 
gence— it goes beyond a breach of eti- 
quette to a betrayal fa friendship- 
No microbe is more dangerous to the * 
free conununicatiou between individu- 
als than tbe electronic bug. We have 
enough to worry about fa the new de- 
sire of the C.IA. to expand its surveil- 
lance of Americans — let us not start 
giving each other cause to worry about 
our' unguarded remarks being played 
back. 


TWA to and through the USA. 

New York eleven times a week. 


Widebody services, departs 08.40 daily and 07.20 Tues. Wed, Fri. Sun. From $649 
TWA also flies to over 50 cities throughout the USA. 


\bure going to like us 
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New York • Los Angeles 
Chicago • Philadelphia 
Miami • Boston • Toronto 
Montreal -London 
Manchester ■ Paris 
Zurich • Luxembourg 
Buenos Aires -Sao Paulo 
Caracas • Mexico City 
Punta del Este • Montevideo 
Cayman Islands 

McMrjJOhaKhtsoftfKgmpiiiintl 


You’re planning to Expand your 
business abroad. The bank you choose 
is your bridge to financial expertise 
and services worldunde. That’s why : 
more and more corporations and ;; ; : - 
institutions select Bank tldpoaUm. <’■ 
In Israel arid abroad The bank thjatr ' R 
leads in growth and profits in Israel ' : 

With over $17 billion in assets dnd: ; ; V 
60 years of experience m the full fxirijge: 
of banking, marketing arid investment 
services. Bank Hapoafim is 
the bridge to your future growth. \ v • 


Isn’t rttimeyoumetus. 
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PUBLIC FACES / Mark Segal 


DESPITE THE . FACT. that Ezer v - -fc ' i VJ 

Wefzman was die closest, of all ■ r - : .:k ^ -;t 
Israeli leaders to' Anwar Sadat, the . 
former defence minister was not in- 
cluded in the Jjfftcito'tfelegalto^ to . 

Saturday's 'funeral '-to; Cairo. That 
decision, we tew learned, was ap- 
parcntly .matte after Prime Minister ; ;• 

Menachem Begjo oonduetfcd an in- ’• - 
formal tekrpfene pdf of cabinet 
members. ; \ ' 

The make-up of; the delegation • 
was-. Something- of v a» odd . affair, 
even considering the quick decision • 

. made necessary by the Yom Kippur 
holiday. First it was announced that' 

President Ytahak Naroo would be 
going to Cairo, theo the PM’s office 
said that ^>qly Begin woukf attend. 

Finally; the delegation was enlarged 
to include Defence Minister Arid 
Sharon, Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, and interior Minister Dr. 

Yosef .Barg,.- who Treads the 
autonomy talks team. - . " • 

Some have questioned the inclu- 
sion of Shanur* who voted against 
the Camp David Agreements, and 
Sharon, who nearly torpedoed the 
peace'processrwith his dummy set- 
tlements to the Rafiah Salient. All.' 
this while Werzman,- possessor of - 
the roost “Sadat hours" and the 
man who’s spetos^ettoje with 
president -d e s ign a te Hoifli 
Mubarak, sat at home._ 



Yohanan Bader (above); Halm 
Barleai 


,9 L . - i'_‘ - - 


PERHAPS IT IS UNKIND. to make 
the connection, -but some people 
have ; linked the warm; reception 
Herui stalwarts gave Wdzman on 
Wednesday, at the funeral of former 
transport minister and IZL . chief 
Halm Laiodan, witlr the sudden shift 
in the wind.' According to toy 
sources. Begin may have.feared that 
the ebullient - Ezer would. . upstage 
him among the foreign leaders as- 
sembled at Cairb. 

INC IDENTALLYi Ezer gives a per- ' 
son al portrait af the late Egyptian 
leader in his book. The Bade for 
Peace. And that’s hot the tolly titbit : 
of useful mformaiion included - in 
the volume, which be wrote, withtlie- ' 
help of - journals? .Etam Haber of 
Yediot Aharonot. • ' * 

Skimming through the account of 
the Israel-Egypt negotiations - in 
preparation for our interview with 
Ezer last week. We found the follow- 
ing explanation of Begin’s close 
relationship with; Arflc Sharcro. It ; . 
seems' that -thc defence minister 



Among those present were Rabbi 
Stoomo Loriocz of Agudat Yisrael. 
the current chairman of the Knesset 
Finance Committee on which 
Bader spent so much time, and 
Labour committeeman Adi A moral 
.The Labour MK paid Yanek quite a 
compliment when he said that he 
. had “learned all Ibis) tricks" from 
the veteran Herutnik, and staled 
unequivocally that Bader had made 
the committee an instrument feared 
by successive governments. 
r .. . Begin spoke wannly of Bader, 
but gave no clue to the latter’s ex- 
clusion from the Hcrut-Gahal- 
Lik ud list of ministerial candidates 
to governments since 1967. But he 


lUOl.-UlW UVIWIW UliUUiM ... 

wasn’t, dubbedjmeo. ««to>er for 


Levy was shepherded to the front 
table. 

- TH E ONLY academic we saw at the 
festivities was Hebrew University 
economics professor Hahn Barkai, 
a colleague of Bader on the Bank of 
Israel Advisory Committee. I n<pw 
hear that Barkai is a favourite to 
succeed Anion Gafny as the Bank’s 
governor. But there are other can- 
didates — Likud MK Ylgal Cohen- 
Orgad, backed by the Yitzhak 
Shamlr-Moshe Arens faction in 
Herut: the bridge-playing Rassco 
chairman,. Nissiin Baruch, who has 
the support of Economic .Coor- 
dinator Ya’acov Meridor; and the 
NRP candidate. Bank of Israel 
deputy governor Dr. Mosbe 
Mandelbanm. Meanwhile, the 
Liberals are said to be favourable to 
any one of four aspirants — Mosbe 
Het, the chairman of the Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange; Israel Saduuov, 
the chairman of Israel Aircraft In- 
dustries; Eli Cohen, the highest- 
ranking noo-Rccanati at Israel 
Discount Bank; and Flomin, the 
former deputy finance minister. 

TREASURY CIRCLES are hoping 
that Finance Minister Yoram Aridor 
won’t be persuaded to replace the 
successful Dot Neiger as income lax 
commissioner. The mooted succes- 
sor here is a Herutnik. Avraham 
ZarfatL 

BEGIN’S anti-Kibbutz attack on 
Rosh Hashana eve had the wrong 
target when it singled out Manara, 
the settlement on a Galilee moun- 
tain top. The swimming pool he 
mentioned there was built by Israel 
Electric Corporation workers in 
memory of one of the meshek's 
founders, the late Necbemia Rabin. 
One of Rabin's .daughters, Rachel 
Ya'acov, is a founding member of 
Manara; Rabin’s son, Yitzhak, has 
also held a few important posts in 
the government and the army. 

ANOTHER distinguished 80-year- 
old who recently celebrated his 
birthday is minister Haim Gvati. An- 
nouncing the decision to establish a 
chair in farm instruction at the 
Hebrew University’s Faculty of 
Agriculture in Rehovot, a 
spokesman for the Cotton Growers' 
Council recalled that Gvati had en- 
couraged the late Sam Hamburger 
to introduce cotton cultivation in 

JiSOlcLkto SZShiJli mi iOU.ao uJ 



nothing. The midwife who helped . 
Hassfat Begto give birth to her son, 
Menachem, was 'none other than _* 
Sharon’s grandmother. Further- 
more,. Sharon’s -grandfather, 
Mordechai Shei Herman, was a dose 
pal of Dot Ze’ev Begin, the PM’s 
father, when both were Zionist ac- 
tivists in Poland. 

ANOTHER ; HERUT gathering of 
note was the 80th birthday party of 
Dr. Yohanan Bader, for many years 
Begin’s closest associate in the 
Herut -Knesset faction and its chief 
economic spokesman. 

The celebrations at Mctzudat 
Ze’ev for ..Yanek,. as Bader was 
known in the Hecut " Fighting 
Family,” included - representatives 
from all parts of the political, 
spectrum, which .did not please 
everyone. I heard someone grumble 
that Bader bad.tovked too: many 
heretics to the party. . • . 


'Told, a'u U mbfif '^^ahCcdStes. ' The ' 
best was . probably the story af First 
-Knesset Member Yona Kesse’s tak- 
ing the podium in about 1950 to tell 
Baden intend to demolish your 
case,” to which Bader delivered this 
killtog line: “I delect the intent but 
not the capacity.” 

The guest list at the party was a 
Herut Who’s Who. There were also 
some notable outsiders, including 
'State Comptroller • Dr. Yitzhak 
Nebeozahl, Mapam secretary- 
general Victor Shemtov, ex- 
. Likudnik finance minister Yfeael 
Ho FT if z. Labour MKYehada 
Hashai, and Mosbe Rosette, the 
first Knesset clerk. But only two 
L iberals turned up — minister: 
with out-portfolio Yitzhak Moda’S 
arid cx-MK Yehezkel Flomin- 
The seating for Deputy Premier 
David Levy, who arrived late, posed 
something of a problem. After a 
brief discussion outside the door. 


MOSHE ARENS has asked Shimon 
Peres and Labour Khesset faction 
head Mosbe Shahal why he can’t 
have Aluf (Res.) Chaim Herzog on 
his committee’s Intelligence Ser- 
vices sub-unit, arguing that Herzog 
is the only MK who ever headed the 
Intelligence corps (in the first years 
of the State, and again in the late 
’50s), in ' addition to being an 
acknowledged expect to the field. 
His sixth book. Wars of Israeli Ran- 
dom House), is due to be published 
in the spring. It appears that Her- 
zog has fallen victim to a hidebound 
approach to seniority in the Labour 
. caucus of the committee. ' 

LABOUR secretary-general Haim 
Bar-Lev’s broken leg is on the 
mend. The former chief-of-stafT has 
shown a rather winsome humour by 
hanging a photo of the horse that 
caused the injury on a wall of his Tel 
Hashomer Hospital ward. 


us. 


ISRAEL BAROQUE PLAYERS, CIBa Gidm- 
njcr, nfow; Otr<k Tliner, Am; Yak 
Kkw, violim; SHom THbar, necffca; Zrl 
Hardl. cello: EUa* Newark, to rgri d w ri 
(brad Mnaa, Jmenkaa, October W). Made 
by fiofemortfer, Dm GabrWa, 1L Ana; A. 
VML J.M. Ledatr. Don. Scarlatti, S.Ct 
Back. 

THIS ENSEMBLE has developed 
into a ' homogeneous group. The 
similarity to temperament and at- 
titudes of its jnembers is conducive* 1 ' 
to harmonious and balanced 
presentations of Baroque music. • 

Concert tours abroad: have ob- 
. viously strengthened the ensemble’s 
stage presence and tightly, knit, 
teamwork. AH of thO mwnbers are 
outstanding artists' in . tlrcir qwn 
fields, so that/ramatechnicai point 
■ of view there were -no reservations. 

. . The programme- to eluded some 
choice items; the; intention of the 
group is not to confine'jtself to ap-. : 
proved and weil-knowir works,- but 
to .present new material from that 
rich era can not be too highly com- 
mended. 

Cilia Grossmeyer won the 
audience with her fine renditions of 
some Ariettas by. Gabnclli, two 
songs, by Thomas Arne and a 
charming Szene and. Rondo , by 
Johann Christian Bach (The “Lon- 
don” Bach, who, by the way, died m 
1782, and not as printed In .the 
programme). . Domenico Gabnelli is 
nbt to be confused -with Venetian 
composers Andrea (t5I0-c.J5S6> 
and his nephew Giovanni (c.1553- 
1612) Gabrieli, (with ope “ H- 

Gabrielli' was a. Bolognese and 
livedfrom 1651 to 1690 (and not.as 
printed- in the pfogramroe). Jean- 
Marie Leclair died in 1764.- 
■. Excel lent solo .playing; was con- 
trtouted' by ^iyahu Thorner in a ■ 
sonata by Vivaldi; by Yair Kless 
(Leclair Sonata), .and by all of the. 
instfumentalists' in works by- 
Botsmortier' <Cd*certp), Leclair 
. (Trio Sonata) and , sit particular, the 
Concerto in G Minoc by VMdi. ; 
Erdad : N eu mark ■ was 'the in- , 
defatigabte htopMbhtodist-.whp also • 
rendered Jlawlessly-iwo beautiful 



a gap 


MUSIC 


sonata by Domenico Scarlatti. A 
relaxing and refreshing evening of 
dedicated music making. 

YOHANAN BOEHM 

mysticism and tradition in music 

— MUSIC BASED ON BIBLICAL AND 
JEWISH THEMES; autnl editor ud 
.aodmtbr: Aadre Hajdo (Mason, TH Aviv 
October 

WHAT APPEARED to be a rather 
controveisial subject turned into an 
inspiring theme, the only shortcom- 
ing being the inordinate length of 
the programme. 

- Hajdu wisely avoided the pitfalls 
of the subject and concentrated on 
one point — the juxtaposition of 
two kinds of Jewish music; folklore 
and semi-folklore and; Jewish art 
music. These - ranged from the 
^‘Christian-inspired”, polyphonic 
psal ms written for the synagogue by 
Salomon e Rossi (h)ebreo (court 
musican at Mantua from 1587. to 
1628) to the contemporary language 

-lof Hajdu’s own composition 
^‘Makoih Mitsrayim” for narrator 
(liana Zuckerman in a live perfor- 
mance) and instruments (taped) and 
Meir Mindel’s “In the Beginning” 
for five recorders (performed by the 
Mor-Li recorder ensemble.) 

Hajdu presented a number of 
fascinating examples in the field of 
religious folklore, demonstrating, as 
he rightly said the Jewish conception . 
of music-making. We heard an 
enchanting “learning tune” chanted 
by a yeshiva student immersed in his 
studies of the Mishna, a respon- 
sorial melody pattern of the 
Met toned (teacher) arid his pupils in 
the traditional Heder; (Yiddish and 
Hebrew) and what was probably the 


roost interesting of all examples, a 
recording of what happened 
“musically” in the central hall of a 
yeshiva .in one of Bnei Brak's Has- 
sidic Kolleliro (communities). 

In this example, one heard an in- 
credible “confusion” of different 
voices and tunes, coming from 
, dozens of students immersed in 
Gemara study .in what could 
perhaps best be described as 
■ “disorderly” heterophony. 

Yet lsteotog carefully one could 
clearly identify a unifying force, 
possibly achieved by the com- 
. mon spiritual aim. 

In the field of “organized” music, 
besides the pieces already men- 
tioned by Rossi, Hajdu and Mindel, 
the Rinat choir, under Stanley 
. Sperbcr, provided a comprehensive 
programme with Aharon Harlap's 
“Sacrifice of Isaac” and a rather 
awkward, but highly original “Kid- 
dush,” by Kurt Weill, consisting of a 
peculiar mixture of traditional 
motives and jazz at its centre. 

Among the immense richness and 
variety, of the evening were three 
pieces constituting unusual musical 
phenomena. 

One of these was the Gilboa/ami- 
Ty Csix singers) jyresenting Shabbat 
Zemiroih composed in the 
polyphonic style of Salomone Rossi 
(live). Another phenomenon, dis- 
. Uniting to the utmost, seemed to be 
Eytan Avitzur, who felt it necessary 
- to add instrumental parts to the 
authentic Seticholh tunes (peniten- 
tial hymns) of the Jews of Salonika. 
The result was an intolerable, in- 
congruous mixture. 

On the other hand, one must 
heartily congratulate Edwin Serous- 
si for his most successful experi- 
ment to add piano parts , to some 
Jewish Bulgarian wedding tunes 
(performed by Zehava Simon and 
Andre Hajdu). 

Cleverly using modal progres- 
sions^ neutral dissonances, ostinati 
: and pedal * points, Seroussi suc- 
ceeded marvellously in preserving 
the authenticity of the tunes. 

BENJAMIN. BAR-AM 


Jerusalem teen-agers and their 
parents who don't suffer from 
the generation gap are crowding 
out SUPER JEANS, the city* No 
1 contemporary clothes store. 
Leading stockist of Jordache 
Originals in dozens of styles. 
Red Spot American Levi's. Lee 
bib and brace. Wrangler combat 
jackets, overalls, T-shirts, track 
suits, hooded jackets and sweat 
shirts, cords, dress shirts and 
more. Training shoes by Adidas. 
Nike. Converse. Tiger. NBA. 
Hamegaper and Gali. Keen 
prices and special discounts. 

SUPEK JEANS. 50 JAFFA RD. 
(Binyan Ha'amudim) Tel. 02- 
233559. 


Decorative awnings for a 
balcony, for a patio, or a shop 
front in hundreds of different 
colours and patterns can be 
custom made right here in 
Jerusalem. Shades and protec- 
tive covers, wooden awnings, 
sun screens, green house 
covers, fixed or mobile. 
Reinforced PVC garages and 
sheds. Excellent designs and 
first class workmanship in the 
latest materials. Interested? Our 
representative will visit you with 
samples without obligation. 
Then contact: 

.American camping ltd. 

18 NAJARA ST. GiVAT 
SHAUL. POB 13040. Tel. 02- 
537164. 




A touch of class.... 


ISN'T THAT NICE 
AND IT SAVES 
WATER 

Turn your shower into a relaxing 
and therapeutic massage by 
simply fitting The Shower 
Massage by WATER PIK from 
America. An easy adjustment 
gives you a fast invigorating 
massage, a slow, soothing 
massage, a super spray for 
regular showers, and a 
delightful combination of spray 
and massage. See for yourself 
with no obligation, at the 
WATER PIK demonstration 
centres. In Jerusalem — 214 
Clal Centre, 2nd Floor, Jaffa Rd. 
Tel. 02-244556. In Tel Aviv — 

28 Dizengoff Centre. 2nd Floor. 
Tel. 03-282354. It is in your 
interest! 

|THE FRAMEWORKS 

is the sort of frame store you've 
been dreaming about. First class 
work. Competitive prices. 
Delivery guaranteed withjn ONE 
WEEK. If you've prints. oiJs 
etchings or photographs just 
looking to be framed, this is it 
Mike Satlow has a wide 

F ^selection =rf.iwrteful woodTacitf"^ 
"aluminium frames’ and a variety' 
of mounts. Custom framing, 
museum mounting and for the 
handyperson do-it-yourself 
framing. THE FRAMEWORKS. 
HANEVIIM 46 (by ORT school} 

TeL 02-226911. Daily 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Wed. 1 p.m.-6 p.m. 
Friday 10 a.m.-l p.m. 


Rapidly making a name for 
herself in the field of interior 
decorating and window decor, 
Tova Heller is prepared tc 
accept a limited number of new 
commissions. Tova fashions 
homes, shops and offices in 
every detail, from the drapes to 
the ashtrays. She is also 
available to shop for a complete 
inventory for new immigrants 
about to make their home in 
Israel. Window display artistry 
with an emphasis towards 
jewelry, fashion and furniture is 
her speciality. Telephone for an 
appointment. TOVA HELLER 
02-813267. (02-233235). 
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SATISFACTION, y\ 
YEKKE 
AT WORK. 

If you're thinking of building a 
house, or adding a couple of 
rooms or re-modelling an 
apartment and maybe you've 
taken on more than you can 
handle. Then call JOSEPH 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT. They 
supervise the builder, check the 
quotations and technical 
specifications, provide 
competitive estimates and look 
after your interests in dealing 
with all the suppliers. Their fee 
will be more than covered by 
the money they save you and 
[.they leave you free to go on 
living a normal life. Don't 
grumble when it's too late. 
JOSEPH PROJECT 

MANAGEMENT, the Yekke 
service. 105 UZIEL ST.. BAYIT 
VEGAN. - POB 1 6339. 
JERUSALEM. Tel. 02-415144. 
and 223498 (message service). 


OUTSIDE COVERS.... 
"White outside car covers are 
the best possible protection for 
your car against the hot Israeli, 
sun*' saye Lenny Schuster of 



Philadelphia. He should know 
because he’s been selling them 
for years. Famous all over Israel 
for seat covers, roof racks, floor 
mats, head rests and 1001 
other car accessories, all at the 
lowest prices. It’s money irv your 
pocket when you visit 
SOLOMON'S CAR 

ACCESSORIES. 24 REHOV 
AG RON. T.el. 248925. across 
from Independence Park, next 
to Golden berg Car Radio. 


THE INSIDETRACK • 

is an aid to the discriminating 
consumer. Whether a smalt 
business, a large enterprise, a 
special service or a distinctive, 
product, advertising in this 
column brings positive results. 
Interested? Then ring Ray 
Bernard at 02-528181. 


For 45 years. NOHIUT's 
furniture has been the ultimate 
For discerning Jerusalemites. If 
you're looking for a reliable 
store from which to bgy 
furniture, then a visit to the 
three exhibition floors of 
NOHIUT FURNITURE is a must! 
There are special discounts on 
many items for new immigrants 
and for a limited period a 1 5% 
reduction on dining sets -and 
salon furniture of Kibbutz 
Shomrat. NOHIUT FURNITURE. 
4 SHLOMZION HAMALKA SL 
Tel. 02-224064 


A THING OF BEAUTY 
IS A JOY FOREVER. 

The minute you enter an H. 
Stern store you just know you're 
in the calm reliable hands of one 
of the world's' great jewelers. No 
hustling, no cajoling, just a plea- 
sant presentation of a superb 
collection of rings, necklaces, 
pendants, brooches and charms, 
in every stone and setting im- 
aginable. And for visitors to 
Israel — all tax and duty free. 


H.Stem 


with 150 stores around 
the world offers you something 
with which no other jeweler in 
Israel can compete. A world- 
wide gne year guarantee on 
every purchase. Helps you shop 
with peace of mind. By the way, 
if you're thinking of DIAMONDS 
FOR INVESTMENT, try H. Stem 
where every item is supplied 
with a "Buy Back Guarantee.” 
Welcome to H. Stern, in 
Jerusalem in the lobby of the 
Hilton, Plaza, Sheraton and 
Inter-Continental, in Tel Aviv in 
the Hilton. Sheraton. Diplomat 
and Hyatt. And at Ben Gurion 
Airport Duty Free lounge. Open 
until 1 1 p.m. Mention this adr 
vert and get a FREE souvenir 
charm. 


EUROPA '90 

Thanks to Rim. Israeli families 
can now be the proud owners of 
the latest in European kitchen 
systems, Europa '90. Available 
in dozens of different 
arrangements and 8 popular 
stylings, each kitchen comes 
with the Rim guarantee of first 
class workmanship and finish. 
Why not drop in at your local 
RIM store and see for yourself. 
Europ8 '90. the kitchen of the 
future. 



SCANDINAVIA 
IN JERUSALEM 

You don't have 
to go all the 
way to Den- 
mark or Finland 
or Norway to 
buy some of the 
most beautiful table, kitchen 
and ovenware from the best 
firms. Dinner services, cutlery, 
enamel and cast iron pots and 
pans, fine glasses and ceramics. 
Rosti melamine from Denmark, 
Arabia glass, crystal and wood. 
Cheaper than abroad and you 
don't have to 'shlepp' it 5000 
miles. Start your holiday gift 
buying today at old prices (while 
stock lasts). Special Bargain 
Corner. As an importer, Intira of- 
fers trade terms for out of town 
stores. INTIRA. 27 KEREN 
KAYEMET STREET. R EH AVI A. 
Tel. 639770. 


THE WIZ OF 
THE PRINTING 
BIZ 


Having printing problems? Need 
a wedding or barmitzva 
invitation, a letterhead, some 
personalized envelopes, a direct 
mail letter or a give-away 
leaflet? Want it in a hurry? Then 
take it easy by taking it to 
INSTY-PRINTS. Jerusalem's 
own do-it-almost-while-you- 
wait printing biz. Mention this 
ad and you'll get 5% off. Hurry, 
they're waiting to help you. 
INSTY-PRINTS. 26 KING 
GEORGE. TeL 224575. Sunday 
to Thursday. 8.30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
nonstop. 



The new RIM spectacular — 
FOLDING — the beauty of a 
folding door and the advantages 
‘ of a real cupboard. Available in 
three different designs with 
shelving arrangements to suit 
your taste. Huge 25% introduc- 
tory discount offer. Available at 
RIM. stores throughout the 
_ country. ....... . ' _ 
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New immigrants with rights and 
even "vatikim" looking for a 
reliable personal import agency 
know they've arrived when they 
contact KEF. With plenty of ex- 
perience KEF can purchase, 
ship, insure, clear customs, 
deliver and service ali major 
brands of tax free appliances. 

ew YorkTxnow air the special 
deals'* offered by the Sochnut 
and the new laws for im- 
mig rants. KEF. 11 Lincoln St. 
Tel: 243642. 9 a.m. to 1 .30 p.m. 
or by appointment. 

CAR RADIOS & ALARMS 
FITTED WHILE U WAIT 



The city's No. 1 technician is 
worth a trip from out of town. 
He sells and fits car radios, 
alarm systems, antennas and 
speakers while you wait. Olim 
can buy with tax concessions. 
Trade in old radio for AM/FM 
cassette, radio. Everything fixed 
in an hour, you leave satisfied 
with a job well done. 
GOLDENBERG CAR RADIO. 24 
REHOV AGRON. Tel. 243176. 
across from Independence Park, , 
next to Solomon's Car 
Accessories. 

TAKE CARE OF 
TOMORROW. TODAY. 



Look no further. Here it is. The 
one-stop persona! service for all 
your insurance needs. Dave 
Rosensweig and David Selig 
offer .FREE insurance 
consultation with no obligation 
in ali fields — life, personal 
accident, automobile, mortgage 
protection, comprehensive 
home owner/householder, 
business etc. Looking for agents 
who really care? Look no 
further, phone HA BIRAH 
INSURANCE SERVICES. 
Tel 02-637928 669283. 

66 HAPALMACH. P.O.B 
18017. JERUSALEM 91180. 


FACTS FOR 
FIGHTING 
INFLATION 

Walter Frankl’s best seller 
ISRAEL GARDENING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is sold 
everywhere at IS -180. At 
BESTSELLERS it's IS 150. 
Nearly 20% off. Just another 
part of our service to the public. 
Come and browse and see how 
we save you money. And our 
free coffee is great. 
BESTSELLERS. JERUSALEM. 
CLAL CENTRE 310. 3rd Floor. 
Tel. 02-245813 and NETANYA. 
14 SHMUEL HANATZIV. 



THE 
NAME 
RINGS 
A BELL 

Miriam Frischmann has some of 
the nicest kids clothes in town. 
Her little store is packed with 
fashionable children's and teen- 
agers' leisure and sports wear, 
party dresses, jump suits, hand- 
made layettes, decorated felt 
toys. T-shirts etc. And they're 
from the best firms, Honigman, 
Kickers. Follia. etc. Weil worth a 
visit, especially if you're looking 
for something realty special. 
PA'AMONIT. Children's Clothes. 
8 Shmuel Hanagid St. (by 
Bezaiel Art School). Tel. 
226661. Open 9-1. 4-7. 


INFLATION FREE 
.VACATIONS 
FOR THE 
REST OF YOUR 
LIFE 

Better than diamonds, gold. ; 
foreign currency or government , 
securities, as a hedge against 
inflation. TIME SHARING also 
lets you have FUN with your 
MONEY. Here’s how. For one 
relatively small payment, you 
can own a week, a fortnight or 
whatever period you require in 
either the EILAT CLUB HOTEL 
on the Red Sea or at the 
TIBERIAS CLUB HOTEL on ths 
Sea of Galilee. This ownership 
gives you the right to use your 
villa/suite for the designated 
period each year — FOR UFE. 
yes FOR LIFE. And here's the 
good news. Through your club 
membership in the international 
exchange organisation interval ; 
International, you can exchange , 
your week in Eilat or Tiberias for ] 
a week in another Tima ' 
Sharing resort in over 250 : 
vacation centres throughout the ' 
world from Corfu to Honolulu. ; 
FOR UFE. Prices in Israel are ; 
lower than at any comparable \ 
resorts anywhere in the world. ‘ 
'starting at only US$2250 for a ! 
week in a unit with kitchenette ; 
sleeping 4 or 5. Each holiday [ 
village contains swimming 1 
pools, restaurants and bars, , 
sports facilities (tennis courts, j 
basketball, sauna etc.), | 
nightclub, shops, etc. Further I 
information from EILAT CLUB 
HOTEL. TIBERIAS CLUB i 
HOTEL. Tei Aviv. 18 Rival St. 
Tel. 03-331251. Jerusalem, 33 | 
King George St., Tel. 02- ! 
234934. Eilat Tourism Centre, \ 
Tel. 059-72905, 74919. 


^ Rte IF MUSIC 

m w BE the 

• FOOD 
OF LOVE 

The summer's ending, school's 
back, the Hagim are nearly over 
and the music season has 
begun. Enter HAZAMIR. the 
capital's largest music store, 
now in their new two floor shop. 
No. 1 for electric organs, 
Hohner. Diamond. Jen and 
others. Electric guitars. Fender. 
Gibson etc. Now everything is 
tax free — as cheap as abroad. 
Pianos, drum sets, trumpets, 
saxes, the lot plus strings, plec- 
trums. records, tapes, sheet 
music, in fact every thing 
musical from beginners to 
professionals. HAZAMIR. 68 
JAFFA RD. Hours 9-1. 4-7. 


EVERYONE SAY 
"CHEESE" 

Richard Chferbit. the ultimate 
photographer, makes that 
wedding, bar-mitzvah. birthday 
party or brit complete with 
colour video film and sound or 
regular photo services. And for 
those in a hurry — black and 
white developed and printed in 
one hour, colour in 24 hours. 
Everything photographic: that's 
MIRIGAL PHOTO. MOVIE AND 
STUDIO SERVICES. Also 
photocopying while you wait. 
MIRIGAL HILTON HOTEL.. Tel. 
536151. Ext. 31 51 . 24 hours at 
your service call 02-224341 
and leave a message for 496. 
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TRY IT 
BEFORE 
YOU BUY IT. 


If you are a yoghurt lover, then 
you need to add Jerusalem 
Granola to make the perfect 
dish. Prove it to yourself. Send 
your name and address to 
Jerusalem Granola. P.O.B. 
7733. Jerusalem 91077 and 
receive your FREE packet. 
Jerusalem Granola is great 
added to milk, leben, ice-cream 
or fruit salad. But if you can't 
wait to taste this delicious, 
nourishing health cereal, 
Jerusalem Granola is available 
in five natural flavours at all 
Supermarkets, Supersols and 
Shekem. 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

is an aid to the discriminating 
consumer. Whether a small 
business, p large enterprise, a 
special service or a distinctive 
product, advertising in this 
column brings positive results. 
Interested? Then ring Ray 
Bernard at 02-528181. 
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STATE COMPTROLLER’S REPORT 

Investments make up half 
of Dead Sea Works’ income 


Patt to revise trade protection policy I Discount prospectus mt 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — The Dead Sea Works 
makes half its profits from its 
regular business activities — mainly 
producing potash — but the other 
naif comes from Its securities port- 
folio, according to the report of the 
State Comptroller just published. 
Profits from securities came to 
IS349m. in 1980/81, while those 
from potash production came to 
2S350m. 

These facts, although apparently 
startling, were included in the latest 
annual report of the Dead Sea 
Works, In it management pointed 
out that if it had not invested sur- 
plus funds, h would have lost con- 
siderable sums due to losses in 
linkage and other factors connected 
with inflation. 

More serious ii the fact that the 
company — which is owned by the 
government and pays annual 
royalties — has often delayed 
forwarding these payments for half 


a year or more. And when the 
royalties were paid, no interest or 
linkage increments were included, 
thus increasing the income of the 
company while decreasing that of 
the government. 

Other serious shortcomings found 
by the State Comptroller were sub- 
stantial special benefits paid to a 
number of senior officials. Not only 
were several given rent-free fur- 
nished fiats, which increased their 
incomes (the company paid income 
tax on the value of the rent), but 
several were given long-term, low 
interest loans without die approval 
of the board of directors. (Only the 
director-general approved these 
loans). The contents of some flats 
were even insured at company ex- 
pense. 

Moreover, a considerable 
number of senior officials were paid 
for 25 hours global overtime a 
month for the past few years, 
without any record being kept if 
they actually put in overtime or not. 


By MACABEE DEAN 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — A thorough revision 
of the country's trade protection 
policy is now being studied, Cideon 
Patt, minister of industry and trade, 
told the annual meeting of the 
Manufacturers Association last 
week. The association was bid- 
ding farewell to Avraham *‘Buma” 
Shavk, head of El Al, who had 
served as its president for the past 
six years. At the same time it 
welcomed Eli Hurvitz, of Teva, the 
incoming presidemt. 

**We do not intend to make Israel 
a paradise for importers bringing in 
goods at dumping prices, while we 
allow die country to become a living 
hell for local industrialists,” Patt 
said to thunderous applause. “We 
do not intend to provide work for 
labourers from abroad, while our . 
own workers go jobless.” 


He. promised that the present 
alicy on customs, adopted years 


policy on customs, adopted years 
ago, would be reviewed to put an 
emd to dumping from abroad. 
Nevertheless, no “protectionist bar- 
riers” would be run up, so local in- 
dustrialists could make an easy liv- 
ing. 


speech, also charged, that the 
authorities 'have never recognized 
the unique importance of industry 
to the future of the country. He 
often got the impression, he said, 
that the government used a simple 
yardstick to measure the health of 
industiy — “if it did not collapse, it 
was healthy ” 

Shavit further said that “inflation 
cannot be cured' by financial 
■ manipulations; it can only be 
reduced by talring political steps, 
for inflations is a political thing.” . 

But he doubted the very ex- 
istence of inflation in Israel. “Ixi 
West Germamy, if the inflationary 
rate is 6 per cent, the standard of 
living of most persons drops by 6 
per cent But im Israel, we can have 
135 per cent imflation and the stan- 
dard of living goes up, due to index- 
ation.” 

However, he warned, that “we 
are butchering the cow for steaks 
instead of milking it and increasimg 
our herd. Soon we' will have no meat 
and no milk.” Moreover, he pointed 
out that the American government. 


in making huge cut-backs in its owm 
expenditures, would also have to- 
reduce the sums it was giving to 
Israel. Most persons here did not 
realize this yet. 

Earlier speakers called on the 
government to proclaim industrial 
efforts as “the essence of old- 
fashioned pioneering.” They called 
on 'young people to look for a 
livelihood at the workbench and not 
in banks and services. 

In -his acceptance speech, Eli 
Hurvitz, who was elected un- 
animously by a show of hands, ac- 
companied by an 'Ovation, did not 
promise any easy breakthrough. He 
called for improving the three es- 
sential bases of industrial growth; 
better management, more produc- 
tive workers, and continued invest- 
ment in high-technology. He also 
said- that he favoured working much 
closer with the three other in- 
dustrial groups in the country, 
which were not members of the as- 
sociation. They are the government, 
the Histadrut and the Kibbutz in- 
dustries. 


. 'Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Discount Bank 
will next month publish '.a 
prospectus for Jinked capital notes 
intended to mobilize lS475m., it was 
announced last' week.- The notes, 
whose interest and capital will be 
linked,, can be converted at a later 
date' to options- or to shares.: They 
will.bear^perceht (linked) interest, 
and -the, principal wiil. be linked 90 
percent.-;. 

The notes can. be -redeemed 
between June 30, 1987,' arid June : 
1992, dr they . may be converted into - 
shares from December: 1, 1983, until 
December K 1991. 


The Optlons^can be converted 
into shares frenm December ! 5,19 81 
until December T, 1982. 


.The bonk notes ^ be the 
: first of the Big Thrse^bankir which ' 
will soon, publish, in' thifrprospcclus, . 
its financial statements adjusted 4p. 
eUminate the effect, of jnmiiorL 
Thisreport will showtaatiherea] . 
return oh the bank’s capital is 7.5 
per. cent and thattfie pet real, profit 
. for. the first six. months, of 1984 ' wiU- . 
be lS86irir (or lS232m_ in .in- : 
flatidnary terms.) f: . -> 

" ? Thd balance sheet, on J.une .30, 
1981 , adjusted fin* inflation, will v 
standatIS106biflipn. ; .‘f. ‘ 

The \ prospectus wffl rilre -show 
that , anyone '.investing- Ini Bank' 
Discount shares on.JanuaryJ, 1981/ 
who held on to'them, untfl October 
j ' L98 1 . would teve / gaincd 110 ptr _ ' 
cent. During this period, . die index' 
rose by 63-per-cetju' 


Real estate adds to EUahn’g profits ,; : 


Good returns on securities 
bought here for dollars 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
Post Finance Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — While prices on Wall 
Street plunged in September,. 
American investors in Israeli 
securities recorded satisfactory 
yields. 

In September the shekel was 
devalued by 4.3 per cent. The 
general share index for the commer- 
cial bank group rose by 6.4 per cent. 
For investors this meant a 2 per cent 
dollar yield for the month. 

This not only compared 
favourably with security yields 
available on the American market, 
but with Euro -dollar interest rates, 


PROJECT. — The country’s first 
joint housing project for Jews and 
Arabs is to be built in Acre with 
private investment. 


which were 17-18 per cent a year for 
three-month deposits. 

Dollar investments in index - 
linked bonds fared even better. The 
Galil 3 per cent, 100 per cent linked 
bond series advanced last month by 
9.7 per cent. This reflected, for dol- 
lar investors, a monthly dollar yield 
of no less than 52 per cent, or 62 
per cent at an annual rate. 

The commercial bank share 
group continues to be the single 
best sector for dollar investments. 
The major three banks, Leumi, 
Hapoalim and IDB have all shown 
yields of more than 100 per cent 
since the beginning of 1981, way 
ahead of the devaluation of the 
shekel. Current dollar yields on 
commercial bank investments are 
running in excess of 25 per cent per 
year. 


(Patt was expected, according to 
rumours, to announce that he was 
doubling import duties on yarns, 
which according to some textile 
manufacturers, are entering the 
country at a price below the cost of 
the cotton from which they are 
made. However, he did not an- 
nounce this.) ' 


Electric Corp. strikers 
granted early retirement 


Jerusalem Peat Reporter ; 
TEL AVIV. — The before-tax 
profits of the EUiahu insurance com- 
pany increased by 120 per dent in 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1981 , 
the company announced recently, 
when h published its mid-year 
financial statements. 


Patt noted that the basic problem 
facing industry here was the “failure 
of the public, and of many persons 
in the government” to see the con- 
nection between industrial exports 
and solving such problems as the 
adverse balance of payments and 
economic independence. 

Earlier, Shavit,- in his farewell 


CHOSEN. — Attorney Men ahem 
Berger, acting chairman of the 
Israel Bar Association, was selected 
last week as the association's 
representative on the judges' ap- 
pointment committee for' a period 
of three years. 


By MARY HIRSCHFELD 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — None of the six Ashdod 
power station workers who defied 
back-to-work orders last May has 
been sacked as was then threatened. 

Two were reinstated, although 
not in their previous posts, a few 
days later. Two were retired on pen- 
sion, and two others, men in their 
early forties whom the Electric Cor- 
poration has repeatedly refused to 
take back, were on Friday allowed 
to retire on frill pension relative to 
their yean of service. 

Corporation spokesman Yossi 
Kidron last night told The Jerusalem 
Post that the decision had been at* 
the special request of the 
Histadrut's Yisrael Kessar. 

He said that Corporation manag- 
ing director Eytan Jacobson had 
wanted to make a goodwill gesture 


to the national works committee ii 
recognition of what he termed their 
“fair and constructive” behaviour 
throughout the dispute. 

The country’s power operators 
have long been pressing for higher 
salaries and professional, grading ad- 
justments. 

Management has consistently 
labelled these demands “exag- 
gerated and out of proportion.” 

Wildcat strikes have twice 
plunged the country into darkness 
for several hours, die last time on 
the eve of Memorial Day. 

A fierce dispute broke out earlier 
last week between the men, the 
management and the works com- 
mittee over the reinstatement of the 
six who ignored the May back-to- 
work order and -there was a short 
hunger strike at the station. AD par- 
ties have said they are satisfied with 
Friday's decision. 


During there 12 months the cost-, 
of-fiviog index rose by 123 per cent , 
so Eliahu lagged lightly behind, the 
rate of inflation. Howevw, if the 
value of the company’s offices- -is 
brought up to date; another IS 15m. 
could be added to the IS 22 :6m. 
profits declared for the first six’ 
months of this year, thus con- 


. nderably Increasing the; profits' 
above (he rate, of inflation., j. 

The company's balance sheet 
grew, by 338.9 per cent ut these 12 
months, to stand : at IS43&n^ "while : 
-.; its bond portfoUogrew by 164,4 pep 
cent, to stand at IS279m.- : ,{H>ese; 
figures, and those foUowing, art not 

deflated.) 1 \ _ ! ’’ < ^ 

The company’s capital increased 
by 106.6 per cent, to stand at 
IS25Jm- • \ - : • - • 

The juremhim income grew by - 
131.8 per to stand at IS)42m., 
while, the , company*» liquidiQr, 
which was 72i5 per cent of the 
balance sheet, now stands .at 16.1 
per cent. \ ■* ... ... i. 


Nine-months profit at FIBI Bankholding 


Jerusalem Peat Reporter 
TEL AVIV. i— During the nine 
months ending September 30, 1981, 
FIBI Bankholding had a net- profit 
(after deflation) of IS21.4nW the 
firm announces. • . 

FIBI Bankholding, the parent 
company of the First International 
Bank, notes that if the profits had 
not been deflated, as recommended 
by the Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, the figure would have 


■ been IS80.1m. - • ' .« V 

lt : is stress^ that; lhate pibfits,' 
which constitute a return of 6.6 peg 
cent on the bahk’s capital, take'into 
account the posable tosses, caused; 
by the lull in the diamond trade. 

' The company’s capital now 
stands at IS400m. (of which IS127m<, 
was raised on September . 
mid its investments rnaasets/now 
stand at. lSi50m., a growth, of. 

IS90m. tl^year.-V -• "I 


Smile your way through 
Israel with the 




Cartoon Book 
Available wherever 
THE JERUSALEM 


is sold 



Leonti leads in country’s 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — Sixty percent of the 
100 Israeli bank branches abroad 
are in the hands of Bank Leumi, 
Ernst Japhet, head of the group, 
said recently at a meeting of the 
Israel-American Chamber- of . Com- 
lfrerce in New York City. 

(Four batiks which- Leumi recent-' 


banking abroad 


ly acquired from the Rothschild in-: 
(crests is France, formally changed' 
hands on October 1, bringing to six 
Leumi’s outlets in that country.) :. 
- Japhet noted -that the entire: 
Israeli banking octwork was respon- 
sible i980-for^wricu^$2CrfiiU 
hon worth of the counties import 
md export transaction*- * 


Pause in polyethylene production 


YOUtH AND HEHALUT2 DEPARTMENT 

Vacancies for 

EDUCATIONAL EMISSARIES (m/f) 

to the United States. Canada. Latin America and Europe 
for a 2-Year Period 


Qualifications: . 

— Highei education preferably in the fio/d of education (experience in youth work, 
preferably with youth from abroad), or in community work. 

— Aged 28-46 at time of registration. Married only. 

Israeli tauten, post army or equivalent National Sendee. 

— Resident of Israel during post 5 years. 

— Able to conduct negotiations with various communal bodies. 

— Knowledge of language of emissary country. 

Prospective applicants should apply In person, for registration and initial 

classification, to the Emissary Classification and Training Division; 

Jerusalem (23 Rahov Keren Ha ye sod). Oct. 74, 23. ID am.- 12 noon. 

Tel Aviv (12 Rahov Kaplan), Oct 75. 78. 10 a.m -12 noon. 

Please note: 

1 Dotes ol commencement ol emmsary employment vary according to the coun- 
tries concerned Information will be provided at time of regrsfratton. 

2. The World Zionisl Organization does not undertake to accept any offer at any 
stage of the application 

3. Deadline for registration, application and receipt of information brochures is 
Oct 23. 7987. 


HAIFA. — Israel Petrochemical In- 
dustries last week suspended the 
production of polyethylene, manag- 
ing director Yair Rotem told The 
Post last week. . 

Due to slow export sales the com- 
pany has piled up stocks of 15,000 
tons of polyethylene — - enough to 
supply the local market for at least 
five months. “For this reason we 
have decided to stop further 
production for three or four 
weeks," Rotem said. 

The polyethylene plant’s 150 
workers are not about to be dismis- . 


sed, Rotem stressed. “We will ask a 
few dozen to take a short paid vaca- 
tion — unto production resumes. 
All others will be given temporary: 
work at the firm’s other plants," he 
added " - 


TV and RADIO 
Listings, etc. 
usually found on this page. 


are in today's Magazine: 


SMALL RISE. — Wholesale prices r 
in the US. rose 02 per cent in ■ 
September, die lowest monthly in- 
crease In three years, the Labour 
Department reports. In August the 
rise was 0.3 per cent 


TV. Radtt 
General Assistance 
Cinemas 

Religious Services 
What's On 
Crossword 


p. 22 

P. 22 

p. 22 

p. 23 
p. 23 
p. 23 


JOBS. — There was a small 
decrease in the number of 
academically trained people seek- 
ing work in August, from 3,193 in 
July, to 2,992. Of these, 1,233 were 
new immigrants. 


HALU'AH 

HE'ADIF 


is on pp. 18-20 



The Commodity Futures Markets 

COMMODITY FUTURES PRICES 
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OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF ISRAEL 


Open House at the 
President's Residence 


On Wednesday. October 74. 1981. 
the second day of Succot, - 
the President's Residence wiff be open 
to the public. 

Visiting hours wiff be from 1 O^xrixtoT pint. ; ' 
bferilicy card* or passports must ba pr»»*nt«J at the gst*! 

- Visitor* are rsquMUd nonr to bring package brinTcaMs 
or. waapons with thsm. 

Tbs Residence wm be dosed predMty M 1-p.m; . 


KIRYAT YITZCHAK ELCHANAN AND KIRYAT CHOFETZ CHAIM are now being 
constructed by Menachem Lustigman, the builder of Hechal Shlomo. Come to the King 
David Hotel’s Olive Room on Wednesday, October 14 at 8 pjn. to meet the developers 
of Jerusalem’s newest residential community for the Orthodox which offers magnificent 
views, gardens and terraces, plus many special features to accommodate the decerning 
oleh. Be among the first to see slides and floor plans of 4 new buildings. 

On Thursday, Oct. 15, at 9:15 ajn. enjoyano obligation tour of the building site. 

Departure 'from the. main door of the King David Hotel.. 


For further information please call: 
Mr. Kotkes 

(03) 754698 or (02) 663106 


Rabbi Chait 
(02) 810238 
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ISRAEL MUSEUM. JERUSALEM 


; v CURATOR OF JEWISH ART 

Guaffliitatlansi ’ . »’•' 

Extensive Tawriedge^rf Judaic* with eraphacis on retigioos artifacts of the 15th to 
IBth i centuries.., 1 . ; ■■ . . i.~ ' • * • • 

te#ife^rf'of..UBcorttivo; am. and Jewish studies. 

Exprajericb jh writing-of texts or editing of catalogues. 

Ability .ib sdmWstBr profassiorist staff. 

M A. orJ*b.p..in Ak History. . . H 

Experience hi +un4raising' and contAt with donbr* arid collectors. 

Worit Description: ; r ; ' . J "- 
Adniln«suebbn,of the department of Jewish Art 

CtAtetfin^ewrdffg arid pubtishihg ex hast*; Editing of scholarly papers. Developing 
mvdwpanding contacts vnth'donon and collectors. . ' _ . 

Giwr^-iaiofteSonal opintoro.lbr (to generri pobfc . .. 

Apptlra^on4: Bez*Iei Department Israel Museum r 
• V •' 91012 Jensefcm,- ferae! (until. December 25/ 1981). 


V o' • ... i BXGH SCHOOL IN ISRAEL 

Ah jtiiipncatf the study ' 

OA v 'of Jevri&^^ 

■■ ; (Kve-in) 

"... .'■ - QbalMc t ttBM i-Ffiiehby in English and Hebrew. 
w pw™i<» in info rmal programming. individual counselling.' . 

“ "' *' ';)£• 198L Contact: High School in Israel. 


T O'frist * 

No need to catch 
up with the new? 
when you return. 

Read. . . . 

THE JERUSALEM 


every day while 
you're with us. 

available 
at your hotel. 


Private Employment 


; la&Serot Ben Zion, W Atiif, 

. *T«L 232881, 231 173 
VMahciB? ' 

★'Qualified Pharmacist 

• chaHongtoff positlan — 
pj^dnetion, andin pharmacy 

. . <4.poaEdpiJs).- 

★ Qua^sd Pharmacist 

... ; to run a warehouse far phar- 
;. mice utica Is and raw 
wAtiirifllfl productiort and 
■ . packaging ofittedidnes. 

The abovo positiona are in 
jermwlenL ; AMdy &i person, ja h 

matter of^argancYt to oar offices, 
■. ^ . 8 ian^-S p.in. 

S'. ’ ^ discretion ^Asanred —* •.:■ 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
TEL AVIV. — > Anticipations of a 
sharp downward reaction in the 
wake of the assassination of Presi> 
dent Anwar Sadat were dispelled 
yesterday as both the index-linked 
bond and the equity markets came 
through with positive performances. 

!n the case of shares the market 
reHected a mixed picture, although 
commercial bank issues and in- 
surance stocks came through with 
clear-cut gains. Trading was un- 
usually quiet, but this could be ex- 
plained by the holiday atmosphere 


Market unperturbed by Sadat death 


which prevailed. Trading turnovers 
were barely above the IS 121m. 
level. 

The index-linked bond market, 
on the other hand, came through 
with gains that were generally in the 
order of one per cent. 

Commerical bank issues were 
moderately higher. Danot and FIB1 
did not trade as they announced 
financial results. 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 

Insurance shares came through 
with a winning performance. Ararat 
0.1 and 0.5 were both "buyers 
only." Zur (r) was up by almost 9 
per cent. 



CM« ViIbm Chute < 
frifin HU AW - 

Commercial Banks A Bankholdlng 

ZDfrprf 14200. D .9 —30.0 

IDS r 2093.0 340.2 . n.c. 

IDS B r 2092.0 4010 n.c. 

. TDB prf A 3840.0 1 ..B n.c. 

■ n>8 op 0 3040.0 2.2 IUC. 

ms op 8 2823.0 2.4 D:C. 

;iDB op 7 2920.0 20.2 _ n.c. 

1DB Op 8 2770.0 8.4 n.C. 

2DB op 9 1770.0 40.8 +20.0 

IDS Op 10 * 1083.0 21.1 —20.0 

Union r 1434.0 272.8 +7.0 

Union op r 9900.0 .3 n.c. 

■ Union op 3 c 2870.0 3.9 ILC. 

Union op 4 r 1403.0 T4 +5.0 

Union op B 2200.0 13.8 n-c. 

. Union op 7 1111.0 35.3 —4.0 

Union sc5 r 820.0 l.S n.c. 

Discount r 2545.0 110.4 +15.0 

Discount A r 2543.0 78.7 +15.0 

DIocotmt A oo r 1*82.0 4.3 n.c. 

Mlnvbl r lOOfl.O 920.3 +3.0 

Mlxnhl b 1008.0 48.9 +5.0 

Woridll op 2 r 7780.0 A +30.0 

Mizrahi op 8 3163.0 10.0 —3.0 

Mizrahi op 8 1333.0 3813 +15.0 

Mizrahi bc 4 r 2303.0. U +20.0 

Mizrahi so 5 r 1950.0 4.2 +20.0 

Mizrahi 0 r 1382.0 4.0 +22.0 

Mizrahi ac 7 r 1335.0 3.9 n.c. 

Maritime o.l r dzc838.0 731.8 n.c. 

Maritime Oh r dzc814.0 US.5 n.c. 

Hapoallm prf b 2091.0 3.7 +31.0 

Bapoallm r 1989.0 342.8 +7.0 

Hapoallm S0$> dlv 1983.0 182.4 +7.0 

Hapoallm b 1989.0 39J +7.0 

Hapoallm* op 4 r 8930.0 1.3 n.o. 

Hapoallm op 3 r 5733.0 .9 n.c. 

Hapoallm op 7 r 3300.0 2.0 n.c. 

Hapoallm op 11 - 1500.0 54.8 n.c. 

Hapoallm op 12. 1 328.0 89.9 —4.0 

Hapoallm oc's'r 2227.0 8.4 +26.0 

Hapoahm sc 8 r 1522.0 «3.0 +20.0 


General A ' 

-General op 6 
General sc 4 r 
General sc B r 

f firml dJ 

I^uml op 2 r t 

Leumi op 4 r S 

Leuml^op 10 1 

<LemnI op 12 1 

Leumi ac 8 r l 

Leumi sc 9 r 
Leuzni sc 11 
CRH r 3 

OHH b 1 

Danot 1.0 
Danot 5.0 
Danot opl 
Dano t op 2 i 
F1B1 sc 1 r 
FUBIr- 

Mortgage Banin 

1 Gen Mtge r "d 

Gen Mtge b d 

jden Mtge OP FW o 
Gen Mtge op 117’ 1 

- Gen Mtge 129 1 

Gen Mtge db US 
Carmel r 
Carmel b 
Carmel op A 
Carmel op B 
Carmel db 10 
Binyan r 
Dev * Mtge r 
Dev A Mire b 
Dev A Mtge op 88 i 
Dev Jk Mtge op 99 
Dev Jc Mtge op 94 
Mlnhlmn r 3 

Mlahkan b 1 

Mlshkan 2 2 

■ Mlshkan op 8 I 

Independence 
Tefahot prf r 
. Tefahot prf b 
Tefahot r 
= Tefahot b 
Ukrov r 

Merav op .3 

Merav op 2 


Ckelng Vetans Chuff ( Miff 

price BUM tm % 

Plnancing Znstttutloiis 

Shilton r 113.0 211.0 +2.0 +1.S 

Shilton b 323.0 — •- — 

Shilton op A r 169.0 "1.7 —3.0 —1.7. 

Shilton op B . 280.0 7.3 +5.Q +1JB 

Shilton op S 93.0 51.4 n.C. — 

ShUtan op 8 86.0 18.7 ' —1.5 —1.7 

Shilton Ml 245.0 1.0 +3.3 +2.8. 

Shilton sc 2 157.0 1.5 +2.5 +1.6 

Otz. Lataaalya r 733.0 28.0 —3.0 —A 

Otz. Lataoaiya d ■ 733.0 21.2 —3.0 —.4 

Qt*. Lataaaiya op 1 1130.0 .1- n.c. — 

Asa pal r — — — 

Agriculture prf A 1590.0 2.9 n.c. 

bid Dev prf r dSso.O J2 —20.0 

Clai lease 0.1 r 361.0 8.3 +6.0 

-C!ol Lease 0.3 r 319.0 31.6 —24.0 

iClal Lease op 360.0 4.1 +13.0 

Insurance 

Ary eh r 499.0 IOOJ —6.0 

Aryeh op r 4500.0 J —40.0 

Ary eh sc 419.0 63.9 — 11.0 

Ararat 0.3 r 2700.0 b.o. +127.0 

Ararat 0J r 1301.0 b.o. +62.0 

Reinsurance 0J r 1033.0 13.1' +85.0 

Relnauraace 0.3 r 442.0 b.o. +S1.0 

Hasaneh r 460.0 468^3 +.29.0 

Haaaneh nd 80 _ _ — 

Hasaneh b 490.0 60.8 H.C. 

Haaaneh op 713.0 4.2 n.c. 

Hasaneh op 2 — ~r 

Phoenix 0.1 r 3+7.0 3L2 +27.0 

Phoenix 0.3 r 373.0 10.0 +18.0 

Yardenla 0.1 r 838.0 29.0 — 17.0 

Tardenla 0.3 r 250.0 9.1 n.c. 

Sahar r 693.0 32.0 +14.0 

Sahar b 730.0 4.9 +14.0 

Sahar Op 1 260.0 26-8 — 9.0 

Securitas r 870.0 17.8 -10.0 

Securitas op 2 743.0 .9 n.c. 

Zur r 408.0 20.0 +33.0 

Zur b 430.0 2.7 n.c. 

Commercial Services ft Utilities 

Deiek r 383.0 " 30.8 ' — 4.0 

Delek b ,388.0 12.2 +4.0 

Deiek db 2 1440.0 .6 —180.0 

Harel 341.0 82.7 n.c. 

Harel op 1 260.0 127.5 +12.0 

Cold Store Ojr — — — 

Cold Store 1.0 r 2690.0 .8 —60.0 

Cold Store db 2 r 4380.0 . .8 n.c. 

Iar Electric r 1310.0 1.0 +18.0 

Lighterage 0.1 r — — — 

Lighterage 0.6 r dflOQO.O A —414.0 

Lighterage op 2 7819.0 621.0 

Ughterage db 1 2720.0 1.5 n-c. 

Magor — — — 

Rapac 0.1 r 345.0 Z9 —5.0 

Rapac 0A r 330.0 10.0 +7.0 

Supersol A d990.0 30.8 +3.0 

Supersol B d9T7.0 44.2 n.c. 

Supersol op 1 1090.0 21.3 —14.0 


18.4 U.C. — 

.4 n.c. — 

.3 -50.0. -rl,0 


1270.0 

.2 

n-c. 

— 

1863.0 

.9 

U.C. 

— 

723 J1 

— 

— 

— 

534.0 

30-8 

+4.0 

+.8 

630.0 

4.2 

n.c. 

* — 

740.0 

1.4 

n-c. 

— 

520.0 

4.7 

U.C. 

— 

416.0 

3.0 

n.c. 

— 

447.0 

26.1 

+10.0 

+2.8 

434-0 

52.1 

+X0 

+.3 

488.0 

2 

+1.0 

+2 

1325.0 

Jt 

n.c. 

• 

345.0 

3.2 

O.C. 

— 

370.0 

— 

— 

— 

1262.0 

59.4 

U.C. 

— 

1262.0 

21.7 

n.c. 

— 

3010.0 

— 

— 

— 

1410.0 

20.3 

+20.0 

+1.4 


— 

— 

— 

730 JO 

1.7 

+35.0 

+4.0 

770.0 

10.2 

+50.0 

+6.9 

700.0 

19.6 

n.c. 

— 

783.0 

9.1 

+65.0 

+9J 

900.0 

202.8 

+80.0 

+3.9 

3130.0 

_1.1 

n-c. 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Asorlmr 
Azortm <9 A 
Azorim op B.r 
Azorlm n C 
Azorlm.db 1 
Africa 1st 0.1 r 
Africa 1 st 1.0 r 
Africa opl 

Arledan 0.1 
Arledan 0.3 
Arledan op. A 
Darad 
Darad op. 1 
ILDCr 
ILDC b 
ILDCop Ar 
ILDC op B r 
ILDC op 3 
ILDC db 3 r 
ILDC db 4 r 
HLB Realty 0-1 r 
HLB Realty 0.3 r 
WT.Tt Realty op 
Solel Boneb prf A 
Sold Boneb prf * 
Model Be ton 
Model Be ton op 1 
Prop & Bldg' r 
Prop & Bldg op A 
Prop k. Bldg op B- 
p— tods’ db 8 


385.0 

30.8 

" —4.0 

—.7 

.388.0 

12.2 

+4.0 

+.7 

1440.0 

.6 

—180.0 

-10.0 

341.0 

82.7 

n.c. 

— 

260.0 

127.5 

+12.0 

+4A 

2690.0 

.8 

—60.0 

—2.2 

4380.0 

. .8 

O.C. 

— 

1310.0 

1.0 

+18.0 

+1.4 

dflOQO.O 

A 

—414.0 

—7.7 

7619.0 



—621.0 

—12 

2720.0 

1.3 

O.C. 

— 

345.0 

ZS 

—5.0 

— .9" 

330.0 

10.0 

+7.0 

+22 

d990.0 

50.8 

+3.0 

+2 

d9T7.0 

44.2 

n.C. 

— 

1090.0 

21.3 

—14.0 

—1.3 

neat Building, Cttnw 


B76.0 

40.9 

H.O.. 

— 

2050.0 

A 

+60.0 

+3.0 

1003.0 

2.8 

+12.0 

+12 

496.0 

47.2 

n.c. 

— 

547.0 

3.3:THH»-0 

• +3AI 

d 3940.0 

Z3 

—420.0 


d 1844.0 

7.0 

+80.0 

+3.4 

2340.0 

Z7 

+60.0 

+2.6 

440.0 

18.4 

+3.0 

+.7 

187.5 

44.8 

—1.3 

—.9 

136.0 

38.0 

t-6-0 

—4.7 

330.0 

26.7 

—1.0 

—2 

449.0 

38.4 

—11.0 

—2.4 

1870.0 

15.4 

—83.0 

—4.4 

1840.0 

02 

—20.0 

—LI 

8730.0 

.2 

n.c. 

— 

3700.0 

.6' 

n.c. 

— 

1700.0 

3.1 

n.c. 

— 

2280.0 

— 

-J- 

— 

C 2480.0 

.8 

n.c. 

— 

443.0 

54.7 

—2.0 

—2 

2G0.0 

124A 

n.c. 

— 

173.0 

142.8 

+1.0 

+.6 

20500.0 

.6 

—500.0 

—2.4 

20300.0 

A 

—300.0 

—2.4 

980.0 

3Z2 

—35.0 

— 5A 

830.0 

20.0 

—28.0 

—3.0 

1300.0 

20.2 

U.C. 

_ 

4890.0 

.1 

n-c. 

— 

- 2320.0 

.5 

n-c. 

— 

1B80.0 

— ■ 




B&yaide 0.2 r 
Bayslde 0.5 r 
Bay side op 
Ispro r 
Isras r 
Mebadrln r 

JCPr . 

Neot Aviv 4 
Frl Or r 
Caesarea r 
Caesarea 0.5 
Caesarea op 1 
Rassco prf r 
Rassco r 

Industrials 
Ordan 0.1 r 
Ordan 0.5 r 
Ordan op 2 r 
Blblt 0.3 r 
Alliance r 
E3co 0.1 r 
El co 0 J5 r 
Elco 0.23 b 
Elco op A 
Elco db 1 
Electra 0.1 r 
Elcctra 0.3 r 
Electra db 2 
Blron 3 
Blron op A 
Argaman prf r 
Argaman prf b . 
Argaman r 
Argaman b 
Ata B r 
Ata Cr 
Ata op 8 r 
Ata db 2 r 
Tadir Be ton 1 
Tadlr Be ton 3 
Tadir op 1 

Dubek prf r 
Dubek prf b 
Fertilizers r 0.1 

Fertilizers 0.3 
Cables r 
Cables b 
Hatehof 1 
Hatebof 5 
Hatehof op 
HalfaChem r 
HaifaChem db 1 
jTeva 
Teva b 
Teva db 3 
Tomar 1.0 . 
Y-omar 3.0 
Zion Cables 1.0 
Zion Cables 5D 
Zion Cables op.] 
Lodzia 0.1 r 
Lodzla 0.4 r 
MblettSr 
Galil Ind 1.0 
Gain Xnd. 3.0 
Galil Ind. op. 
M«w X.0 
Man 5.0 
Phoenicia prf r 
Dead Sear 
uftJPUr — ' 
AIPM db 1 r 
Maquette 0.1 
Maquette 0.5 
Maquette op A 
Asia r 
Asjda db 1 
Petrochem db 1 r 
Nechushtan b 
Elite r 

site a 

Elite op 3 r 
HOlte sc 2 t 
A nd r 
Polgat 0-1 r 
Polgat 0.4 r 
Polygon r 
Polygon op 1 
KalULO 
Kalfl 0.0 
Rim 0.1 r 
Rim 0.4 r 
SchoeUerina 
Scboellerina op 1 
Shemen prf r 
.Daya 

Taya op l. 


Land development and real estate 
equities moved broadly lower. The 
Caesarea shares were more than 8 
per cent lower, while others eased 
by more moderate margins. 

Industrials were mostly mixed. 
Elco 0.25 (b) was down by a full 10 
per cent, while Man 1.0 and Tadir 
Cement 5 were both climbing by 
similar margins. Maquette 0.1 was 
up by 9.9 per cent. 


CMsg VafcRBC i 
pries BUM 

930.0 13.0 

816.0 9.1 

890.0 ■ 3.7 

613.0 62.3 

d 4500.0 18.7 

2300.0 2.3 

2000.0 — 

1141.0 2.2 

1925.0 1.4 

513.0 62.4 

284.0 22.1 

195.0 92JI . 

2870.0 6.6 

Z740.0 as - 


Investment company issues were 
mixed and prices tended to move in 
an erratic and volatile- manner. The 
Unico shares were both on the "sel- 
lers only” list. Central Trade was 
down by^lO.I per cent. Investment 
of Paz was up by 6.5 per cent, while 
Export Investments (b) was moving 
ahead by 8 per cent. 

Oils were moderately lower for 
the most pan. 

The stock exchange will be closed 
today and tomorrow for the Succor 
holiday. It will reopen on Wednes- 
day. 

CMsg V«ta*n Chuge Otago 


ki% 


Prim 

18LM6 




TaalBr 

264.0 

36.4 

-17.0 

-6.1 

—1.7 

TaalBb 

371.0 

B.O. 

—20.0 


+42 

Frutarom r 

246.0 

' 17.3 

+1.0 

.+.4 

—2 

Taro Ffa arm. 

1800.0 

J4.8 

+12.0 

+.7 


_ __ _ Unico r 

2 J[ 29.0 2 A 'Unico b 

1.4 —35.0 —1.5 P B dev 

2.4 —46.0 —62 SDB 2.0 : 

2.1 —25.0 —82 HSgar r 

2.2 . —30.0 — 8 J Elgar b 

6 8 —30.0 — 1J Enem r 

8.8 —308.0 — 3A EUemb 


Investment ft Bolding 


Companies 

8.0.' -^W.O 


—63.0 

20.0 

—44.0 

—130.0 

U.C. 

n.c. 

+86.0 

+38.0 

— 21.0 

—180.0 

— 20.0 

—3.0 

- 6.0 

n.c. 

+13.0 

+.3 

I1.C. 

n.c. 

+20.0 

+3310 

+23.0 


—22 

■Unico b 

1330.0 

s.o. 

— 70.0 

— 3.0 

—12 

JDB deveL 

1072.0 

268.6 

. n.c. 

— 

-62 

QDB 2.0 r ■ 

629.0 

94 2 

—S.O 

—1.3 

-62 

XQgar r 

1450.0 

12 

+50.0 

+3.6 

—62 

Elgar b 

1399.0 

1.0 

+48.0 

+3.6 

—id 

-EUern r 

700.0 

17.1 

n.c. 

— 

— 3.8 

EUern b 

715.0 

- 5.3 

+8. , 0 

+1.1 


Amlsaar pref 

1050.0 

6.3 

«LC. 

— 


Amissar opt 

1200.0 

11.6 

n.c. 

— 


Aflk L0 

282.0 

30.0 

+2.0 

+.7 


Aflk 5.0 

130.0 

3.2 

n.c. 

— 


Central Trade r 

760.0 

11.7 

—85.0 

—10.1 


Inv Fax r 

dOSO.O 

39. 1 

+60.0 

+6.5 


Inv Paz b 

d 960.0 

58.7 

+60.0 

+8.5 


Wolfaon o.l 

dBOSO.O 

2.7 

+250.0 

+02 


Wotfaon L0 r 

dlS65.0 

13.2 

n.c. 

— 


Wolfson L0 b 

d 1550.0 

19.6 

+100.0 

+6.5 

—8.6 

Am pa r 

xl 370.0 

2.1 

—103.0 

— 7.1 


Disc Inv r 

980.0 

187.7 

—3.0 

—.5 


. . 1720.0 
■- r s ra jeao 


n.C. 

+40.0 

—15.0 

+10.0 

—7.0 

+3.0 

U.C. 

U.C. 

—24.0 

—U.O 

—5.0 

n-C. 

— 100.0 

— 1.0 

— 10.0 


Disc Inv b 985.0 

Disc bv opt b 1420.0 

Disc Zhv opt c 1283.0 

'Disc Inv opt d 780.0 

Disc Inv deb 1334 683.0 

Hapoallm Inv r 1430.0 
Hapoallm 2hv b 1430.0 

Hapoallm Inv opt 1 3295.0 

Leumi Inv G36.9 

Jordan Explo a r 1720.0 

Jordan Explo opt 6470.0 

Jordan Explo opt 2 1990.0 

Mizrahi Inv r 2620.0 

Mizrahi Inv b 2635.0 

Mizrahi lav 122 102.0 

Clal Trade 380.0 

dal Trade opt A 1045.0 

Clal Trade op B . 281.0 

Clal Trade deb l 368.0 

Export Inv r 3600.0 

Export Inv b 3610.0 

Hoor prf 25000.0 

Clal Re r 282.0 

dal Re opt a 230.0 

dal Re deb 1 1240.0 

Clal Israel z670.0 

dal Inds opt a 1114.0 

Clal bids deb 6 1229.0 

Laadeco 0.5 400.0 

Sahar Hold 1.0 437.0 

Sahar Hold 5.0 335.0 

Sahar Hold opt 1 200.0 

Oz Ihv b r 1663.0 

Oz Inv deb 410.0 

Pama 980.0 

Plryon b 246.0 

ptamn out'b 710.0 

Fnei ft Exploration 

Oil’ Explo Paz r 472.6 

OU Explo op r 270.0 

Fe flail r 632.0 

Naphta r 3333.0 

Lapldot r — 

jLapHotJ) 1840.0 

New listings 

3LDC.no dfv • w, iz- 
TVva op 2 . 720.0 

tosva db 1 860.0 

Teva db 3 112 .O 

Clal Re ri 813.0 

dal Xnd op B 491,0 

Ox op 1 1330.0 

6 Oxdb 8012.0 

c?eker Steel! 389.0 

Pecker Steel op 1 343.0 

Alaska Sport 1 347.0 

Alaska Sport 3 250.0 

Alaska Sport op 163.0 

Zur op 1 2^5 0 

Abbreviations: 

3 . 0 . sellers Only n.c. m 

ib.o. buyers only r r* 

|d without dividend b bt 

'Most active stocks! 

Mizrahi R 1006 

Maritime 0.1 838 

Leumi 1358 

Shares traded: 

Convertibles: 

Bonds: 


13 — 5.0 

L.3 —40.0 

1.0 EL 2. 
-.3 —38.0 
1.0 —5.0 

3.8 n.c. 

1.8 n.c. 

L.O H.C. 
L.l n.c. 
J.3 — B5.0 
.3 —180.0 
2 —30.0 
i.4 +5.0 


78.0 —18.0 
43.7 n.c. 
3.5 — lfl.D 
2.0 —165.0 


.7 —400.0 

178.3 —1.0 

68.5 — 8.0 

73.2 n.c. 

69.1 n.c. 

94.6 n.c. 

13.6 +23.0 


ilc. no change 
r registered 
b bearer 


¥ 20.0 

734.8 
718.6 
lSU3.7m. 
ES5.5m. 
1545.8 m. 


Geocro] Shore Index Bp 0.4%. to 190.7 
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Tel Aviv selected bond prices 


1 . FOREIGN CURRENCY 


I §.10AI 


.. trUmfa Ibrrign azebang* ratw 

•zaiixt ti* Israel $hakri. for 

Vjls. dollar transactions under 53.000 

. and transactions of other currencies 

. voder tbit equivalent of 8SOO. 


■ Sofflag 

Buying 

vOJSJ 

13.6316 

13.4965 

DM 

6.2138 

B.15B1 

Swbaffr. 

7,3803 

7.3063 

.'Starting 

26JJ532 

25.7990 

French Fr. . 

2.4830 

Z4587 

DmchFL 

5.6294 

5.5744 

AuscianSta.il 01 

8.8776 

8.7909 

Swedish It. 

2.5141 

Z4698 

. Danish Xr. 

1.9326 

1.9137 

NorwaglanXr. - 

. Z3676 

2.3445 

1 Shrnhli • 

3.1233 

3.0928 

Canadians 1 

1 1.3790 

11^680 

-‘Rand / ... 

’ 14.5339 

14.3921 

. Australians 

15.7505 

15.5968 

Belgian. Fr.( 10) 

• 3.7077 

3.6716 

’ YanllOOJ 

5.9919 

6.9334 

.Italian Lira! 1000) 

11.6606 

11.5470 

I INTERBANK LONDON 


SPOT RATES: 



uas 

1^13045 

per £ 

DM 

2. ISO 0/20 

PUTS 

SwJssFr, 

L 8435/55 

perS 

PcenchFr. . 

6.4000/00 

jars 

Lins . 

1159.50/50 

■ pei*S 

. Dutch VL * 

2.4260/TO 

pars 

NdcvreglanXr. 

5> 7550/00 

. per* 

nawUftaTf. • 

7.0510/60 

perS 

Vm. 

228.10/30 

P*1 

SWsdlrtiXr. 

5.42 10/30 

perS 

1. VORWAKD RATES! 


■ ■ • - 1 itatal. 

a no. . a 

mac. « 

1 o% , i.oiaenK 

1JU47/170 1 .9170/1 95 

1 OH/8 - Z1B24/B49 Z1638K63 2,1395/428 

I SmJrJt iJSflWM 14170000 1 .7900/945 


Foreign Currency Rates (in IS) 
for 11.10.81 


Country Currency 


Buying Selling 

Cheques and 
transactions 


Buyfag Belling 
Banknote! 


U5.A. 

Great Britain 

Germany 

France 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Norway 

.Denmark 

Finland 

Q«iw4a 

Australia' 

South Africa 

Belgium 

Austria 

Italy 

Japan 


Dollar 1 

Sterling 1 

Mark 1 

Franc 1 

Gulden 1 

Franc 1 

Krona 1 

Krone 1 

Krone 1 

Mark 1 

Dollar X 

Dollar 1 

Band - & 

Franc 10 

SchilHng 10 

Lira 1000 

Yen 1060 


18.4972 

25.7528 

6.1772 

2.4623 

9.9819 

7.2977 

2.4934 

2.3892 

1.9198 

3.1142 

11.2809 

19.6027 

14.4217 

3.6737 

8.8199 

11.5632 

99.3009 


13.6828 

26.(013 

6.2392 

2.4872 

9.6380 

7.3710 

2.5189 

2.3627 

1.9851 

8ll499 

11.3942 

39.7995 

14:5686 

3.7106 

8.9045 

11.8794 

99.9771 


13.3600 

29.4900 

8.1100 

2A900 

5.9300 

7J2200 

2.4400 

2.2900 

1.8700 

3.0400 

11.0800 

14J8900 

11.3200 

-s^aoo 

8.7300 

10.9300 

58.7800 


13.7700 
26^700 
6.3000 
2JJ100 
9.6900 
7.4500 
2.5400 
2^900 
\ 1.9500 
34800 
11.5100* 
16.0000 
19.8300 
3.7900 
8,9900 
1X8000 
60.5800 


Linked 

3602 

9604 

3606 

4% Gov't develop. 

Grou p 1. Yield: 3001 
’3001 
'3007 

• Group 7. Yield: 

3020 

3025 

Deface lean 66. 

210 (Re lab Yod) 

4% Gov’t (99% C-o-L) 
Group 22. Yield: 

U01 

3106 

Group 24. Yield: 

mo 

' 3116 

4% Gov’t (80% C-o-L) 
Group 42. Yield: 

5210 

3206 

«% Gov’t (80% G-o-L) 
Group 32. Yield: 

3501 

8504 


MM < 

Dkeega’ 

229.7 

+ZL8 

19Z5 

+2.4 

369.3 

+2.5 

— 208 

_ 

4345.0 

+42.0 

3996.0 

+43.0 

—1.60 


3017.0 

+34.0 

2847.0 

+36.0 

2490.0 


-0.10 


2253.0 

n.c. 

1974.0 

+19.0 

— oao 


,1835.0 

+17.0 

2735.0 

+16.0 

.+0J» 


.1467.0 

n.e. 

1394.0 

n.c. 

+0.13 


1234.0 

n.c. 

1136.0 

n.c.. 


am paavws 

Mae 


7% Gov't (M% 

Group 62. Yield: 

+0.11 


3522 

1094.0 


3328 

1018.0 

+25.4 

Group 66. Yield: 

•+0.W 


3534 

650.5 

+10.6 

3541 

801.8 

+9.9 

Group 68. Yield: 

+0.58 


3546 

743.0 

+9.4 

3551 

703Ji 

+9.1 

Group 70. Yield: 

+0.68 


<3664 

648.9 

+10.8 

3557 

617.4 

+10.2 

vsev't mrie-opta Raked' 
2001 

1031.0 

+31.4 

2015 

883JJ 

+20.0 

2033 

630.9 

'+14.9 

Dollar denorn bonds 6 

HnlHa 15 

92.7 

+.6 

Hollis 20 

80.0 

+L4 

Beads 10% Halted to fanlgn cnrwwjn 

Q.3«S Govt 6028 

684.0 

n.e. 


8% Iar. Electric Corp. B 3630.0 — 

5% Dead Sea Works 3358.0 — 

'Bonds 7% linked to foreign ciizr aa oy 
P008 701.0 


New York Stock Exchange 


“Dollar Paz” and “Euro Paz” 
Buying and Selling rates (in IS) 


for U.10.81 


“DoOlur Paz" 
“EferePaa” 


Baying 

45^259 

58.9019 

15.7998 


Selling 

45.9832 

59.4936 

15.9086 


Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam)’up to $25,000 
for 11.10.81 


Patach 


Fatam 


Al'.l, GKMKRAI, BANK l 

hull ( Si. !’.( ). Box fi77 1 
: ,'L Td L'B 


«OLD QUOTATtOH] 

London second firing 

; 9.10.81 

: $453.50 


period — bow of months 


NE W YORK. — Profit-taking over- 
took the stock market on Friday 
and it dosed at 872.90, down 5.23 
ion volume of about 50 million 
Ishares, with 789 issues advancing 
[and 743 declining. 

Among the most actives were , 
! IBM 5554 (+K), Santa Fe Inter-’ 
national 42% (+K), Dean Witter 
j477i (+ 1354), which did not Jrade 
Jand was up because of Sear’s' 


DJ. Avg. 

Transport 

UtCUtlefl 

Volume 

MUST 

Alcoa 

Allied Chem. 


takeover, and Taqdy 33' (— W). 
Helene Curtis was a loser . at 15 
’( — 2%) as was Tosco, at 20K (—2). 

After the close it was announced 
that the nation's bank loans rose by 
over S2 billion and the nation's 
money supply M IB fell by SI. 5b. 

(Commentary courtesy Albert KapiuT- 
-Mideaot representative. 

-Wise Friedman Inc. TeL 06-692881 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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13* 
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18% 

18% 

14 

Aaarsnzn 

Amer Can 

38% 

Sterling 

15% 

15% 

15% 

Id 

11% 

14% 

'Amer TAT 

. 59% 

Mark 

10% 

10% 

»% 

9 

9% 

9 

Beth Steel 

21% 

Gulden 

11% 

11% 

21% 

10 

10% 

9% 

tSuyzler 

4% 

Dollar 

17% 

18 

18 

16% 

15% 

16%- 

Do Font 

36% 

Franc 

10% 

10% 

18% 

17% 

17% 

17 

Skit Rbrtafc 

67% 

Franc 


»% 

9 

8% 

8 

7% 

Raw ark 

' 30% 


13% 

14% 

14 

IS 

12% 

12% 

Exxon 

30% 



14% 

14% 

12% 

12% 

12%* 

. Gen Elect. 

36% 


-.12% 

12% 

12% 

11% 

U% 

11% 

Gen Food 
Gen Motors 

a* 


REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


Goodyear 
Jtatl Bus 
Inti Harv. 
IbU Paper 
inti Nickel 
pohaHA&v. 


Owens 

Procter Gam. 

JSean 

■ftdOnCa. 

Texaco 

Union Carb. 

United Tech. 

US Steel 
Westingbouse 

Woolworth 
Asa Ltd. 

-Homestake M. 

ISRAEL SHARES IN NY 1 

Amer Is Paper 

Alliance 

laterpharm 

Etz Lavud 
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BbonPfd. 

£DB Ord. 
jlDBFfd. 

■Jjuer Ind. 
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n.c. 
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—1 

17% 

+Vi 

41% 


33% 

-H 

49% 

-1% 

48% 


29 



+% 

16% 


52% 

+K 
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+% 

5% 

-% 

13% 

n.c. 

4% 

-4% 

3% 

+ % 

16% 

-17% 

7 

7% 

2% 
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Engine of economic growth 


THE PUBLICATION yesterday of the State Comptroller's series of 
reports on the major government corporations provides an ap- 
propriate occasion for re-assessing the role and function of public en- 
terprise in the economy. . . 

The calumny of public enterprise, almost regardless of perfor- 
mance, has long been a popular pastime. At best, it is regarded as un- 
necessarily encroaching upon areas of activity that would and could 
be better served by private initiative. At worst, it is seen as wasteful 
and a morass of inefficiency. The dictum that “the government has 
no business to be in'business" has almost become an article of Faith 
for all right-minded and decent people. 

That the State Comptroller should find fault, in minor or even ma- 
jor respects, with the operation of corporations subject to bis ex- 
amination is hardly surprising. That is his role and duty, and the task 
of improvement is necessarily endless. What is surprising is that, by 
and -large, the enterprises concerned come out from under the Com- 
ptroller's scalpel almost unscathed and even earned largely positive 
marks. 

The reports just published should make the public and, even more 
so, the politicians ask themselves again whether Israel's agricultural 
exports could have been developed to their present level without 
Agrexco, or whether we could have had a permanent and reliable air 
link to the outside world without Ef Ai, and whether our industrial 
development could have been promoted as it has been without the 
Industrial Development Bank, or without the leading technological 
role of the Israel Aircraft Industries. 

Bigger countries than Israel have found . public^ enterprise 
functionally indispensable in key sectors of their economies, not only 
where natural monopolies are concerned, but also in areas where 
public enterprise can serve as a pacemaker in economic growth. 

After eight years of virtual economic stagnation — with the only 
exception the level of consumption, which continued to rise — it 
may be well to take a fresh look at our public sector enterprises, and 
to ask whether they could not be turned into the driving engine of 
renewed growth and accelerated technical progress. 

Such strictures of performance as are contained in the State Com- 
ptroller's reports do not contradict the potential for. growth in the 
public sector enterprises, and until private enterprise will be 
measured by the same yard-sticks, its oft-claimed superiority over 
public enterprise will remain unproven. ' 

At a time when private business enterprise refrains from invest- 
ment in real assets and prefers to accumulate financial assets as a 
hedge against uncertainty, it is not surprising to find — as the State 
Comptroller has pointed out in the case of the Dead Sea Works — 
that a publicly owned enterprise, left to its own devices according tb 
market criteria, should conduct itself similarly, and accumulate the 
staggering amount of IS660m. in theform of securities. 

Such conduct is not the natural consequence of public ownership, 
but its perversion. It demonstrates that the corporation's ownership 
and control is not public-minded enough, and that it has not been 
charged, either directly or through ith parent company, Israel 
Chemicals Ltd., with assuming a more dynamic role in searching 
out new fields of jirodiictive investment 


POSTSCRIPTS 


CTJH WELSH POET Dylan 
m dftVB Thomas, who died during 
a 1953 American lecture 
tour, is to be honoured with a pla- 
que in the Poets Corner at West- 
minster Abbey. Over 10,000 
Welshmen had petitioned to have 
their most famous poet so 
honoured, but Thomas' elevation 
was most likely due to a remark by 
former U.S. president Jimmy 
Carter. 

While touring the Abbey, which 
contains the tombs or monuments 
of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton 
and Byron, Carter pointedly 
remarked on the absence of 
Thomas. 

“I am quite certain it was Carter 
that tipped the scale," said Constan- 
tin e Fitzgibbon, Thomas’ 
biographer who lives in Dublin. 

Thomas, who was suffering from 
gout, nervousness and obesity, died 
in a New York hospital in 1953. He 
was a victim of "an insult to die 
brain," a coroner ruled, following a 
drinking bout in which Thomas 
gulped 18 straight whiskies. 

His death wps described at the 
time as a conflict between his genius 
and tendency towards self- 
destruction. 
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RENT-A-CAR 

$8 
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AD cars new 

Pick up and delivery free 
TAMER, Rent-a-Car 
S yjfcnr Ha'atzma'uL 
Netanya. 

Tel. 053-31S31 (day) 
053-25763 (night) 


THE U.S. NATIONAL 
debt may be climbing to 
over SI ,000 billion but the 
recent auction of four busts of 
former secretary of state Henry Kis- 
singer and other gifts from abroad 
helped reduce the burden by 
S55,422. 

The government gained the extra 
income by putting under the ham- 
mer more than 180 gifts from 
foreign governments to U.S. of- 
ficials, including the Kissinger busts 
(two with spectacles and two 
without). 

Most of the items came from 
Middle East and Far East states. 
They included gold watches, jewel- 
encrusted chests, pictures, 
porcelain and other art objects. 

A 15-year-old law forbids UJS. of- 
ficials to keep gifts valued at more 
than S5Q. Kissinger himself, with 50 
presents, topped the list of vice- 
preside nts, senators, military 
leaders and others who had 
received tributes from abroad. 

Bidding was spirited at the auc- 
tion. The 450 buyers ranged from 
professional antique dealers to 
amateur bargain hunters. 

A Maryland woman paid 52,475 
for Kissinger's gilded silver tea set, 
one of 17 gifts presented by Saudi 
Arabia to various Washington of- 
ficials. 

The Kissinger busts sold for 560, 
SI 10, SI 50 and S20S. 


Due to the latest events 
the foreign newspapers 
and magazines: 

★ TIME 

★ ECONOMIST 

* SPIEGEL 

* FINANCIAL TIMES 

and others 

are in adequate supply 
at aD kiosks. 


BRONFMAN’S AGENCY Ltd. 


International 
Bestsellers in 
BANTAM 
Paperbacks 


** NO LOVE LOST 
— Helen Van Slyke 
** ANIMAL DAYS 

— Desmond Morris 
* * THE COMING 

.CURRENCY COLLAPSE 
— Jerome F. Smith 


** RUNWAY ZERO-EIGHT 
— Arthur Hailey 
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BRONFMAN'S AGENCY LTD. 


SUPER SUCCOT 
Great holiday concerts foe 
the whole family 
Oct. 13. 14, 17 

DIASPORA YESHIVA BAND and Co. 
S.3d p m. 


and on Oct. IS 
Rabbi Shlomo CsMebocfc 
oi the 

MOUNT ZION CENTRE 
for JEWISH ARTS AND CULTURE 
Mount Zion. Jerusalem 
buses 1. 38 


Information and r«i*rva Irons. 
TsL 810888. 718641 


IT HAS BEEN, reported that West 
Germany may follow France and 
declare its support for the Saudi 
“peace plan" of. August 1981. 
Washington stilt appears to be loyal 
to the Camp David accords, but 
senior administration officials have 
welcomed Prince Fahd’s peace in- 
itiative as “a radical departure from 
Riyadh's traditional stance con- 
cerning Israel." 

This, and Washington's deter- 
mination to proceed with the sale of 
AWACS.to Saudi Arabia, are symp- 
tomatic of the new reoipoliilk which 
is guiding the Middle East policy of 
the Reagan administration. 

Riyadh's contribution to the 
stabilization of the oil market is 
highly appreciated by the West. 
Moreover, its petrodollar reserves, 
rapidly approaching SI 50b., and its' 
immense development plans are 
generating substantial activity in the 
world economy, - Thus, even if 
OPEC is losing its stranglehold over 
the oil market and conservation and 
diversification efforts, of the Inter- 
national Energy Agency (IEA) are 
accelerating the process, Saudi 
Arabia is regarded an -aDy. rather 
Chan a foe; 

la fact, its cooperation is- con- 
sidered critical to Western interests 
until alternative sources- of energy 
replace Middle East oil, and the 
stability of its regime is of great con- 
cern to Washington. 

Ironically, the attack on the 
Grand Mosque in Mecca at the end 
of 1979, estimated by many to be 
the beginning of the end of the 
Saudi house, actually strengthened 
Riyadh's government. .The ruling 
classes quickly closed ranks and 
mercilessly supressed the opposi- 
tion of lheSunni fundamentalists on 


Saudr Arabia’s peace initiative could herald a dramatic, 
breakthrough in Arab-Israeli relations, writes M<3 R D ECHAI .. 
ABIR. ’ ' ' 



the right and of the Arab radicals on 
the left- 

The Carter doctrine of 1980 and 
Washington's determination 
thereafter to protect Western in- 
terests in the Gul( not only 
redeemed America's credibility, but 
also bolstered ' Riyadh's self- 
confidence. Infighting in the radical 
Arab camp, moreover, eroded its 
■power and strengthened Riyadh's 
position. 

Saudi Arabia, it is believed, was 
even.resjjbnsible indirectly for the 
difficulties .faced by the' Syrian 
government and the increasing ten- 
sion between Damascus and 
Baghdad. 


BY MID-1980 it was already ap- 
parent that the Saudi regime bad 
weathered the -storm. It was in- 
itiating policy in OPEC and in the 
Arab carapi rather than following 
that of the radicals. It covertly sup- 
ported American efforts to 
strengthen their defence infrastruc- 
ture in the Indian Ocean and their 
.proposed plan for -a pro-Western 
Arab defence pact. 

This process culminated in 
September 1980 with the Iran-Iraq 
war. No longer inhibited by its two 
large radical neighbours, Riyadh in- 
vited American presence on its ter- 
ritory (AWACS) and was -in-' 
strumentai in establishing the Coun- 
cil for Gulf Cooperation, which is in 
reality a mutual defence pact of the 
Arab Gulf countries, excluding 
Iraq, in complete violation of the 
charter of the Arab League. 


Notwithstanding its opposition to 
the Camp David agreement, Riyadh 
began to improve its relations with 
Cairo and espoused the U.S. inten- 
tion to revive the defUnct Cairo- 
Riyadh axis. 

Riyadh's new power and self- 
confidence were demonstrated dur- 
ing the first stages of the Syrian mis- 
sile crisis in April 1981 when Riyadh 
and its allies withdrew their finan- 
cial support from the Arab interven- 
tion force . in Lebanon. Saudi 
Arabia's willingness to. cooperate 
with the mission of U.S. special en- 
voy. Phillip Habib concerning this 
crisis and its later willingness to br- 
ing about a ceasefire between the 
PLO and Israel were a clear indica- 
tion that Riyadh assumed a new role 
in the Arab camp. 

Prince Fahd's eight point plan for 
the settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict (August 1981) incorporated 
all the maxima! demands from 
Israel and completely ignored its 
defence requirements, ft did not 
mention Israel by name, nor did it 
imply recognition by Riyadh if it 
was to accept the Pax Arabica. 

In reality, the same proposals 
were previously discussed with 
Western statesmen and were found 
unacceptable by Israel. 
ANALYSTS IN ISRAEL and 
abroad attributed the Fahd - in- 
itiative solely to Riyadh's wish to. 
facilitate the sale of the AWACS 
and to undermine the Camp David 
Accords. American and European 
officials claimed, however, that the 
Saudi proposal was a symptom of 


Riyadh '^increasing self-confidence.-; 
and power, influenced byita special v 
relations with Washington and, fear-; 

. of the outcome; of; another Arab? 
Israel war.-. - V.' - 1 

The fact that'Prince FahdJopfciiiy 
proposed a settlement of „th e con - 
filet with Israel, whatever the condi- 
tions, implied: a 'wfflurgness '-td ; : 
recognize L reel /mid Was ■ a. dear ’ 
departure from lUyadh's traditioijal : 

policy. . -V.'..' '/---V- 

Even if all this is true, it is clear’ 
that Riyadh's * ability . to ■ 'negotiate.'; 
with Jerusalem is cbnditi ohal on its ■> 
power and stabilhy.Tndeedj d^Lte i 
its resilience in 'the .last two years,.':- 
the archaic Saudi regime. 
the cardinal problems created by< 
the modernization .of a backward.' 
society, and by the immense asym-; 
metrics, which plague most: Of the, 
Arab oil countries. . ; : .’ ; •* 
, Yet, can Israel ignore the ; feet;, 
that, - whatever Its -intention,-- the, 
Saudi proposal fcdefutiifcly a depar- 
ture from Riyadhls previous rejec- 
tion of Israel existence? Canit af-’ 
ford to miss an opportumiy fo-itt-.- 
volve Riyadh, a pillar of the Arab?' . 
Islamic world, in talks -concerning ; 
the settlement Of the Arab-Israeli ‘ 
conflict?. \ 

.Moreover, U.-S^ Defence! ' 

.Secretary Caspar Weinberger, 
recently declared America's deter-, 
m motion -'to' protect the Saudi : 
regime 'a gainst enemies. within- and; 
without. Not to mention Riyadh’s- 
endeavours to gain tfa£ support .of 
the new Saudi elite, even if it refuses .. 
to share power. 
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.imalist '.deman&.:%tr C 
to Israel.- But "ierua 

con cemi ng the tefril 
Palestinians' & jui&as>L r ,, _ — 

: to the Arabs. Bi^ ’cotokj; be -&m- 
'adereiL ^the^ore.^opi^g'^mlHts 
: for negofiations.' ' • ^ ' " 
.-/tJ^adfeis sincere, . th& ri coo!d 
Vpfoye to & xdr am atic 

breikthtough in Arah-Istadi’ rela- 
i^n^Butifitis noCit&biuffwillbe 
called'" and .Israer'r rdmions witlj 
’Wksh«igtOTt . ancT its 'image . ur the; 
^e^ ^ A^eriEffla public opmidn 
wflj- : . V . : - 
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WxmMk thie new ^adi^ttr^oir 
■ hgs' other.'ppssibly.mo^ 

.stra'fegfe. asu& m the regira|. 

^Tt^alreadyclcarth^lhep^ 

. Ucmof SaUdLArabia’s rc^*e tod its 
bfl has b«oro« Wa^ungron V Jim 
; priority, > Evoi' ;Israiel: 2 ' adccd-’to 
overlook,: its; ldng*rarige dtfeucc 

the We«’s, short-range r%U&sts. 
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oppositioir&t home ^ 
,>Fdrthareasbh ^ai^. evermore 
'bec^se^drc_'.Sauth%'init^ 
providcakey to amorcmcaniflgfii) 

: peace wth the Arab^ - 1 - ^raeAimitt 
. .cafefii% pq^dulity 

that Riyadh may Jiave changcd lts 
- traditional ' stancei-cohceriung. (he 
i' settlement Of die Arab?lsraeli cpa-. 
fiict. - • ' . ‘X • • • - • •£' 

* The author is prqf&sor of Middle 
Eastern Studies at die Hebrew Iftuver- 
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SPEAK THE BELOVED COUNTRY 


To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — It was worth waiting for a 
response from the South African 
Embassy (September 22) to Hirsh 
Goodman's two articles oh South 
Africa. It does not surprise me that 
the Press and Information Attache, 
criticized them as "not balanced" 
and painted an inniocent picture in 
his “balanced” view of ail being fine 
in South Africa. Mr. Goodman 
presented facts about South Africa 
and certainly understood the situa- 
tion of the children of the South 
African ghetto. 

Ill his long .letter, (he attache flL? 

tempts to'OT ul'thnnJK'Wbv^ 
country is not really crying. He says 
that more has been done few the 
black man in South Africa than 
anywhere else in Africa and gives a 
picture of the “evolutionary 
progress" in the fields of education,' 
labour and social Hfe. In his attempt 
to defend the South African actions 
against the SWAPO, he creates an 
artificial parallel between Israel and 
South Africa. 

Unfortunately, the writer 
answered a question that was never 
asked, namely, is the black man 
treated equally before the law in 
South Africa? And the answer is no, 
there is no equality before the law in 
South Africa and it has been like 
this for the last 300 years. The black 
man is treated as an inferior being 
and discriminated against in all 
aspects of life: economic, social, 
political and academic. There is no 
justification in saying that the South 
African black is economically bet- 
ter off than other Africans 
elsewhere. That is maybe true, but 
what the Mack South African wants 
is to share the fruits of his country 
equally with the whites, irrespective 
of whether his colour-brother in 
East Africa is poor or rich, literate 


or OUterate. 

The black man in South Africa 
wants to live, learn, work and par- 
ticipate in his country's affairs like 
the white man. What he demands is 
freedom. The African is not in- 
terested in the “Bantustan” type of 
democracy or pseudo-independence. 
For him, the "Bantustan” u a form 
of concentration camp. His 
homeland is South Africa and South 
Africa is a single entity — it can not 
be divided. 

Some poor comparisons have also 
been made between Israel and 
South Africg, Thp. black So)!* 
African has nothing to do with 
them. True, Zionism has been 
equated with racism, but not by the 
South African black. The Arabs 
defined Zionism as racism, but the 
black man is no Arab. Zionism is 
not apartheid and I have never seen 
anywhere in Israel a sign saying 
“Jews only.” 

However, Israel’s relations with 
Smith Africa are a paradox to the 
African. How can a people that suf- 
fered for so many years not under- 
stand the suffering of others under 
oppression? 

Furthermore the press attache’s 
attempt to compare SWAPO with 
the PLO is wrong. Hie two are en- 
tirely different in terms of theory, 
practice and historical legitimacy. 
SWAPO does not deny the ex- 
istence of South Africa as a 
sovereign state, does not kill 
civilians in South Africa and is 
fighting for a country of which even 
South Africa does not consider 
itself to be the everlasting owner. 
The same cannot be said about the 
situation between Israel and the 
PLO. 

ASAMENEW C.W. GEBEYHV 
Jerusalem. 


FOLK CUSTOM 

7b the Editor of The Jerusalem Past : 

Sir, — It is a great pity that the 
media, by their wide publicity every 
year, tend to reinforce the .impres- 
sion that the rite of kapparoi is one 
of the religious duties that the Tore 
requires the faithful to perform on 
Yom Kippur eve. It should be 
emphasized that it is nothing more 
than a folk custom whose popularity 
is based on the superstition and ig- 
norance of its observers rather than 
their respect for Judaism. 

Joseph Caro, the author of the 
simlhan Arukh. strictly forbade its 
Observance -in his -own town and 
ruled in the aforementioned nor- 
mative code of Jewish religious 
precept that the custom be out- 
lawed (Section 705). Nahraanides, 
the rebuilder of the Jewish com- 
munity in Eretz Israel in the Middle 
Ages, condemned it as idolatrous 
superstition. When we add to these 
strictures the health hazards and 
cruelty to animals involved, there 
would seem to be nothing to com- 
mend it beyond its photogenic 
potentialities, to the thinking 
religious and non-religious public ' 
alike. Both have good reason for 
putting the practice in its proper 
perspective and divesting it of its 
aura of religious respectability. 


FUjSfB SCHOLARSMP 


7b the Editor of The Jerusalem Post ' - completed thdrinilrlary or national 
Sir L — During the cease-fire of . a . 'service, -or have, an official exemp- 
the Yom Kippur War, a Scholarship tion therefrom bn the basis of Cither 
Fund was established .by the _ -a physical disability of fer continu- 
J era salem Region of AACl Cthe ~ mg education prior to military dr 


Association of Americans' and, 
Canadians in Israel) as a living 
memorial to our members who lost 
their lives then in defence of our 
homeland. Since.then, we have sor- 
rowfully recorded on. the roster of 
those memorialized the names of 
other members who have died m the 
line of duty or at the hands of ter- 
rorists. l’ \'. w * 

. The 

into two categories: pup 


national service. Applicants may be 
Jer usalenjites . . attending schools 
anywhere :c Israel or nju-reskicct 
citizens attending such a school in 
Jerusalem. Need must be proven'. 

- Applications by advanced . stu- 
dents murt-be submitted by October 
25 to the AACl Initial request 
should include, only the name and 
address . of the applicant and the 
sch p ot g rade J avct and -course/and' 


iitt grades : the - basis for personal, qualification 
7 through 12 and students in cer- as in paragraphs two and three. - 
tilled non-academic ; schools of- .-Scholarships will be distributed 
higher learning. The former must . during our Eighth Annual Awards 
attend schools under the jurisdic-V .Ceremony on November 25. , Sue-, 
tion of the Dcpartment'af Educa- cessful applicahts wil! be notified in 
tion of Jerusalem. They may.be (l) 
the children or siblings of those who ’■ 
have fallen in line of duty since the. 

Six Day War, or (2) the children of ; 
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ARYEH NEWMAN 


those who have: sustained 50 per ; 
cent or more disability -in hnerof. 
duty, or (3) children of civilian vic- 
tims of terrorist acts. Need fac- 
tor in. qualifying a recipient. 
Families of such children should ap^ 
ply directly to their schools for_ 
scholarships — not the AACL 
In addition to meeting the above', 
requirements advanced students, 
(beyond high school) must have 


advance rf this -date. 

MEYER and HANN AH BA RGTE1L 
;■ • , • Co^hatmen - 

“ ’ The AA Cl Scholarship Fund "■ 

s r . Conimitteei 
■92223 Jerusalem. ■ A0mtai 9. 


■■■;■■ >EN1^1IENDS 
KARIN WALLMEIER (16), of 
Glogauer Steg 1, p-3004 Isemhagen 
2, WestGermany,would like to.cor- 
respopd WitKyoung Israelis m order 
tbJearn more aboutour historyand 
religfori. She . likes classical music 
and collects stamps. 


THE HISTORY OF SEXOLOGY 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — Virtually every (me now er- 


roneously believes that the subject 
of sexology began with Masters and 
Johnson. In fact, at the turn of the 
century, Jewish scientists in Berlin 
.and Vienna pioneered the first 
scholarly investigations of subjects 
such as prostitution and perversion 
and also established the foundations 
for a science of eugenics. Their 
work was blotted out of the 
hj&orical record by Hitler's storm- 
troopers. ■ 

At the recent World Congress of 
Sexology, held in Jerusalem, Dr. 
Erwin J. Haeberle read a paper 
reporting the dramatic discovery of 
extremely rare copies of the major 
works which were “ridiculed and 
destroyed as a ‘Jewish science’ by 
the conquering Nazis,” in the early 
1930's. W.H. Masters himself has 
written that Dr. Haeberle's paper 
was “far and away the highlight of 


the meeting for me.” Among other 
points, Haeberle proved that this 
year's meeting was not the fifth in- 
ternational gathering of sexologists, 
but actually the 12th such congress 
in this century. 

JAMES LEWIN 

Jerusalem. 


CATS, CATS, CATS 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Sir, — Three cheers for Wim van 
Leer! What shall we do with Simon 
Bond’s body — dead or alive? I am 
trying hard to think of something 
that wfil surpass “Dead cat.” I 
haven't read it — and shan't of 
course — but what Mr. van Leer 
has written about it (September 25) 
is quite enough to make my 
adrenalin run and ray hackles rise. 


Jerusalem. 


ESTHER ALTMAN 


The Communication Workshop is based on the simple truth that 
everyone is innately able to communicate effectively, and there are 
obstacles to our full use of that ability. 


A Breakthrough 
in the 

Technology of 
CommiMiication 


The Communication Workshop 

October 29, 30, 31 


Fer further (nformadon. contact the Israel Center, Tel. 03-281177, 28 Bar 
Kochba St-. 83427 Tel Aviv. 
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